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This Issue in Brief 


Symposium on Vandalism.—‘‘Vandals slashed 
tires on a score of cars parked on or near Capitol 
Hill early yesterday,” a Washington paper report- 
ed recently. In the same aceount the newspaper 
told of the fourth time vandals had broken into a 
four-room church school. The intruders “threw 
books, paste jars, and ink around the rooms, wrote 
obscenities on the walls, broke glass and lights, 
and threw broken glass into a new piano.” Similar 
accounts of willful destruction of property have 
appeared during recent months in newspapers 
across the country. Interested in learning what 
explanations authorities give for acts of vanda- 
lism, we have invited eight leaders in the field of 
behavior to present their views. 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, opens the symposium with a 
discussion of the possible explanations for vanda- 
lism. Is it unharnessed, youthful exuberance? Is 
it malicious destruction? Is it contagious? Is it 
symptomatic of a seriously disturbed youngster? 
How much of vandalism grows out of family atti- 
tudes toward property? To what extent does it 
arise from boredom? Whatever the underlying 
causes or motivations may be, Dr. Eliot asks us to 
consider the problem of vandalism calmly and 
wisely. 

Dr. Hyman S. Lippman, director of the Amherst 
H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic at St. Paul, says 
vandalism represents an outlet for aggression and 
feelings that have not been solved in a healthy or 
acceptable manner. It is, he explains, usually an 
expression of deep unrest and a need to react with 
destruction of property or a creation of unhappi- 
ness in order to lesson feelings of unrest. 


J. P. Shalloo, University of Pennsylvania soci- 
ologist, believes that the responsibility for vanda- 
listic acts should be placed squarely on youth. The 
overwhelming majority of vandals, he asserts, 
“are as normal and as intelligent and resourceful 
as juveniles who find socially acceptable means of 
solving the problems that are an inherent part of 
the very trying process of growing up.” 
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Joseph P. Murphy, chief probation officer for 
the Essex County Probation Service at Newark, 
New Jersey, believes we will have less vandalism 
when we have better homes and wiser families. He 
contends that vandalism reflects the moral tone of 
a community and that the answer to it may be 
found in large part in the adult world in which the 
youth lives. 

Chester C. Scott, assistant superintendent of 
the division of community services of the Illinois 
State Youth Commission, also is of the opinion 
that there are certain conditions inherent in the 
present-day pattern of living which are conducive 
to acts of vandalism. 

Eli M. Bower of California’s State Department 
of Education regards vandalism as an outgrowth 
of hostility, aggression, and frustration. The ap- 
proach to resolving the problem, he believes, is to 
promote in all children “a sense of identity and 
achievement so that not even one may go out 
among us bitter, hostile, and destructive.” 

Hermann Mannheim of London, one of Europe’s 
leading criminologists, comments on vandalism in 
Great Britain. He emphasizes that there is no sin- 
gle interpretation applicable to all cases, nor a 
universal remedy. 

Douglas H. MacNeil, chief of New Jersey’s Bu- 
reau of Community Services, finds it difficult to 
believe there has been any spectacular increase in 
vandalism. He points out, moreover, that juvenile 
vandalism is a form of delinquency which has been 
neglected by behavioral and social scientists, and 
accordingly proposes that it be made a focal point 
of study by a responsible research agency. 

Should Crime Be Controlled by Fear or Under- 
standing ?—One of the most realistic and thought- 
ful treatises we have read on the subject of fear 
and punishment as a deterrent is that by Lady 
Ursula Ridley, British magistrate. It has been 
said, the Viscountess quotes, that “we never feel 
so good as when we are punishing someone!” It is 
this attitude, she declares, that hinders and post- 
pones any systematic approach to the prevention 
and control of delinquency and crime. 

We Have More To Do Than To Feel.—“We 
should expect the lawyer to concern himself with 
something more than the practice of the law, for 
we are citizens first and we are lawyers second.” 
This is the pronouncement of Massachusetts’ State 
Commissioner of Correction Reuben L. Lurie in his 
discussion of what he chooses to call the “civic 
delinquency of a respectable lawyer.” 


Man Remains the Fortress of the Unknown.— 
We are privileged to have an article by another 
widely known woman magistrate from Great Brit- 
ain. Miss Margery Fry, one of the foremost au- 
thorities on penal reform today, warns us of the 
dangers that result from a superficial knowledge 
about human behavior in our dealings with per- 
sons who have transgressed the law. Man himself, 
she reminds us, is the least understood phenome- 
non of all our universe, and that is why we en- 
counter difficulty in getting people to do what we 
want. 

Counseling Techniques in Probation Work.— 
Dr. Sara G. Geiger, director of the Milwaukee 
County Guidance Clinic, offers helpful and basic- 
ally sound suggestions in counseling methods. 
Counseling, she emphasizes, involves the proba- 
tioner as well as the probation officer and all the 
experiences in their respective lives which have 
caused each to be in the immediate counseling 
situation. 

Prisons Will Not Solve Our Crime Problem— 
Crime and delinquency will never be reduced until 
each community does something about it—and 
locking men in prison is not the answer. So con- 
cludes Kenyon J. Scudder, superintendent since 
1940 of the much-talked-about minimum custody 
Institution for Men at Chino, California. Super- 
intendent Scudder tells us what is wrong with our 
present correctional methods and what ought to 
be done about them to cope with the crime prob- 
lem. 

The Chaplain’s Role With Delinquent Boys in 
an Institution—Chaplains are being recognized 
by progressive penal and correctional institutions 
as integral members of their staffs, reports the 
Reverend J. L. Cedarleaf, Protestant chaplain of 
the Illinois State Training School for Boys at St. 
Charles, but they need specialized training beyond 
the regular theological education which will en- 
able them to carry out diagnostic and therapeutic 
functions on a level similar to that on which psy- 
chiatry and social work function. The chaplain, 
however, is not a social worker nor a psychiatrist, 
Reverend Cedarleaf makes clear, but is a repre- 
sentative of the church whose unique ministry is 
to interpret the religious history and conflicts that 
an individual may have had, and to contribute to 
him the insight, understanding, and redemptive 
power that is inherent in a religious orienta- 
tion. 


What Is Vandalism? 


By MARTHA M. ELIoT, M.D. 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


visiting here was discussing ways to define 
juvenile delinquency. 

She was admitting, with a certain amount of 
pride, that the English finally have arrived at an 
all-inclusive definition of juvenile delinquency: 
“Juvenile delinquency is breaking the eleventh 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt not get caught’,” she 
said. 

Just as we have trouble defining juvenile delin- 
quency, we are in some confusion about what 
vandalism is. 

Webster says it is “hostility to, or willful de- 
struction or defacement of, things of beauty, as 
works of art, literature, historical monuments, 
etc.” 

But in the popular mind of 1953, vandalism is 
not just destruction of beautiful things. It has be- 
come also cutting a tire, slashing theater seats, 
breaking street lights, removing automobile hub 
caps, defacing bill boards, ete. 

We can say that vandalism is largely committed 
by teen-agers, and find examples in our own homes, 
and those of our friends, to prove that vandalism 
can be committed by any age child, and can be and 
is also committed by adults. 

It can be as simple as smashing a footstool in- 
stead of kicking the cat. It can be as unexplainable 
as the recent Illinois case where two boys with 
rifles did $10,000 damage to street lights. 

A lot of well-respected and contributing mem- 
bers of society today will admit that as youngsters 
they smashed an occasional window, or popped 
away at street lights. Were they vandals? They 


Rvstine an eminent British social scientist 


‘weren’t caught. 


Youthful Exuberance vs. Malicious Destruction 


How much of what we call vandalism is youthful 
exuberance, unharnessed? How much willful, ma- 
licious destruction? 

I am reminded of a story told me by a young 
Washington mother who lives in the heart of the 
citv. Her three young ones, aged 6, 5 and 3, were 
investigating a small truck parked in front of her 
apartment. They were attracted to the truck be- 
cause of the shiny box inside. They opened the box, 


found it contained all kinds of wonderful, strange- 
looking tools. 

The children were so entranced with their find 
that they went about through the neighborhood, 
distributing tools to all their young friends. 

The owner of the truck, returning to find his 
equipment gone, put in an angry call to police. 
Fortunately, the young mother encountered her 
youngsters as they were bringing their own 
“share” of, the tools home, and was able to make 
a hasty collection of the man’s property. If the 
“distribution” had gone unnoticed, the police 
would have totted up another crime statistic. 

At the other end of the scale, in a fashionable 
Georgetown neighborhood, residents saw some 
youngsters stripping a peach tree of its fruit, and 
depositing the fruit in shopping bags. As each 
shopping bag was filled, a youngster would scam- 
per down the alley. At the other end of the alley, 
waiting for the haul, were two adult women. Are 
the youngsters in this case to be blamed for fol- 
lowing adult instruction? 

Neither of these illustrations concerns vanda- 
lism, per se. But motives of the youngsters in both 
cases of what could be called crimes against prop- 
erty were healthy, normal motives. 


Guilty Until Proved Innocent! 


We are too inclined to make vandalism a catch- 
all phrase which imputes to the vandal hostile an- 
tagonisms toward society, then to compound the 
catch-all by saying that vandals, by and large, are 
teen-agers. But if teen-agers are vandals, why are 
they any more so than children of any other age? 

Dr. Fritz Redl, now organizing psychiatric ser- 
vices for children at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland, once remarked that 
when any child is labelled a teen-ager, he’s “guilty 
until proved innocent.” 

Adults do have a tendency to set adolescents 
apart, and look at them as a nonunderstandable 
quantity which will eventually disappear and be 
replaced by adulthood. 

Yet the processes by which that adulthood will 
come about are complex physically, emotionally, 
socially. Adolescents are neither babies nor adults, 
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yet they are expected to obey in some cases, and to 
assume responsibilities in others. They are too 
young to be allowed out late at night, too old to 
sleep in the morning when there are household 
chores to be done. 

It is only natural that the teen-ager is defiant, 
as he tests his family, his school, and his commu- 
nity against his own development. It may be, all 
too sadly frequent, a time when this testing re- 
solves itself into“‘How much can I get away with?” 

The adolescent is expected to develop some ag- 
gressiveness, because the world he is moving into 
is a complex, competitive world, and he must be 
aggressive to compete, to find himself. But at the 
same time, he must have some way to work out 
his aggressiveness, so that it does not become an 
act or acts of aggression against persons or prop- 
erty. 

So it hardly befits the adult world to become 
hysterical if, as the adolescent tries to find his way 
through all the complexities he must solve to reach 
maturity, he makes an occasional mistake. 


What Is Behind the Vandalistic Act 


Vandalism may, in some cases, be that occa- 
sional mistake. Some social psychologists say that 
vandalism is contagious. 

Dr. Redl has a term which he calls “group psy- 
chological intoxication” and which he defines as 
“the way people act when they go to a convention 
in somebody else’s town.” It is this form of intoxi- 
cation, or contagion, that may communicate itself 
to a group of youngsters so that they go far beyond 
the original thing they were going to do—break 
one window, for instance—and smash all the win- 
dows in a building. 

I do not wish to appear to be condoning vanda- 
lism by teen-agers. I am not. Nor am I an author- 
ity on what causes vandalism. But it would seem 
to me that we need to pay at least as much atten- 
tion to what is behind the vandalistic act as we do 
to the destruction it produces, if we are to arrive 
at any realistic picture of the problem we are up 
against. 

We recognize now that boys and girls in their 
teens will always form groups of their peers. They 
need to belong to a group, a special group of their 
own choosing, and, in turn, to be chosen by that 
group. A group, to be cohesive, must have a leader, 
and it must have followers. 

Yet why do some teen-age groups commit acts 
of vandalism, and not others? 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, long a leader in the World 


Health Organization, has said, “It is clear that 
there are enormous numbers of adults in the world 
who lack security, who have lacked security from 
infancy, and because of that lack of security are 
available as followers specifically of those people 
who have excessive needs for power, who have 
neurotic needs for leadership, who have vast needs 
for individual personal importance and prestige. 
There will always be such people. . . .They are 
potential leaders in strange and weird directions, 
but it is time to begin to do something about the 
masses of people who up until now have been avail- 
able as followers of such people.” 

It is in the perversion of this normal adolescent 
longing to belong that we need to be concerned 
about vandalism. 

A boy or girl may feel that he is not understood, 
that he is being unjustly treated. In his resent- 
ment, he may only move to destroy property him- 
self, rather than take out his resentment against 
people. He may encourage, lead, and, if necessary, 
cajole his contemporaries to join him in destruc- 
tive acts. The leader may work off his destructive 
feelings, in the process. The contagion of gang 
action may make those who follow his example go 
to much greater lengths of destruction than they 
had contemplated at the beginning. 

The gang leader, in this instance, is one of Dr. 
Chisholm’s “potential leaders in strange and weird 
directions.” He needs help. His followers may very 
easily be just followers. 


Family Attitudes Toward Property 


How much of what is called vandalism may ac- 
tually grow out of family attitudes toward prop- 
erty? 

A boy or girl who grows up in a family of low 
economic status, where survival itself may be 
difficult because of the uncertain employment of 
one or both parents, may have a different set of 
standards about both the worth and the cost of 
things than a boy or girl in a family of middle 
economic class, where the need to respect property, 
as a mark of social status, may be ingrained early. 

Children from wealthy families may, conversely, 
have little respect for property because it is eco- 
nomically easy to replace. 

In any of these situations, if the child feels the 
world is against him, rather than for him, might 
he not be able to justify an act or acts of vandal- 
ism, committed either alone or as a gang member? 

I would like to question, too, how well parents 
are living up to their responsibilities to set, by 
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their own living behavior, a goal for their growing 
children to follow. Some parents are amazed to find 
that their own children have been involved in van- 
dalistic acts, simply because they had assumed 
their children would never do anything wrong. 

The story is told of a youngster hailed before a 
judge who was asked if he didn’t think he was 
delinquent. 

The boy responded that he wasn’t sure, and was 
asked to explain what he meant. 

“When I trip over the cat, my mother says I’m 
delinquent,” the boy replied. 

“When my mother trips over the cat, she says 
that darn cat is always in the way.” 

Dr. Chisholm has pointed out, “The child must 
have the opportunity of growing into a pattern, 
but not by precept. There is no use whatever in 
lecturing children about their responsibilities and 
where they must go. There is only one way in 
which a child grows into a pattern, and that is by 
identifying himself with an elder person, a person 


whom he admires and loves. And so the responsi- 
bility of parents and teachers of young children 
is to show children in their own persons and in 
their own habitual patterns the kind of citizenship 
that will make it possible for the human race to 
survive in the future.” 

I know that vandalism in the United States to- 
day is enormously costly. I know that it is of great 
concern to school administrators, and to private 
businessmen, as well as to public utilities. 

But let us consider the problem calmly, and 
wisely. If an act of vandalism arises from bore- 
dom, from not having anything to do at the mo- 
ment, and at a moment when one is full of energy, 
then both parents and community can remedy that 
situation. 

If vandalism is a reflection of a seriously dis- 
turbed youngster, then the parents, the commu- 
nity, and society itself must be concerned, and 
must be ready to offer the help that the youngster 
needs. 


Vandalism as an Outlet for Aggression 


By HYMAN S. LIPPMAN, M.D. 
Director, Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul 


behavior, represents an outlet for aggression 

and feelings that have not been solved in a 
healthy or acceptable manner. It is usually an ex- 
pression of deep unrest and a need to react with 
destruction of property or a creation of unhappi- 
ness in order to lessen the feelings of unrest. It is 
a safe way for those who fear retaliation or dis- 
covery to express their aggression through acting 
out. 


like other types of pathological 


When Society Imposes Too Many Restrictions 


Vandalism often occurs in situations in which 
the culture imposes too many restrictions or penal- 
ties when laws of aggression are violated. Anthro- 
poliogical studies describe how some cultures take 
care of the deep need of the members to violate 
restrictive, prohibitive measures through the es- 
tablishment of designated feast days or celebra- 
tions during which time all the laws that have been 
rigidly enforced are permitted to be violated with- 
out punishment. Vandalism is contagious and it is 


not difficult for an individual who is ready to ex- 
press himself in this way to find others of his age 
or group who are willing to take part in the same 
destructive behavior. 

Because the practice is so common, children who 
react in this way are rarely referred to psychiatric 
clinics for children unless they have been known to 
have been involved in vandalism repeatedly. In 
the cases that are studied in a clinic one rarely 
fails to find evidences of deep emotional conflict 
with a feeling of inferiority and frustration and a 
need to punish others to get even for real or fan- 
cied offenses against them. The amount of mali- 
ciousness and hostility expressed in the vandalism 
is an index to the degree such individuals feel they 
have been imposed upon and offended. 


‘ Factors Which Encourage Vandalism 


There are many factors in our culture and soci- 
ety which play a part in encouraging the display 
of vandalism. Wars, with the wanton destruction 
of property and life, help to free aggressive im- 
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pulses which otherwise might remain quiescent in 
the general population. Racketeering, which gets 
a good deal of publicity and which is known pretty 
generally to the youngsters, or disillusionment in 
important figures in society—especially in leaders 
who have been convicted of crimes against soci- 
ety—creates a feeling of miscarriage of justice and 
lessens the need to conform. Disregard for speed 
laws and fatal accidents due to drunkenness or 
general neglect of safety rules make it difficult to 
check the hostile aggression of those who need only 
a little encouragement. Under such conditions 
individuals who heretofore had been carrying on 
in a socially acceptable manner, who have been 
somewhat irked by the need to conform, may find 
a good deal of pleasure in the lessening of re- 
straint. This is even more true of the large number 
of unhappy, dissatisfied individuals who welcome 
the opportunity to express their aggressive feel- 
ings in a safe manner. This includes the large num- 
ber of individuals who have felt unloved and un- 
wanted, inadequate, unworthy, and weak. 
Vandalism, like other evidences of social malad- 
justment, is a mental hygiene problem. It has its 
roots in the individual, in the home, and in the 
community, and like other social problems will not 
lessen or be eliminated unless the causes that pro- 


duce it are adequately met. The amount of vandal- 
ism that formerly occurred on Halloween has been 
greatly lessened in those communities which have 
provided healthy outlets of fun and aggression for 
the young people of the community. 


Vandalism Will Not Respond to Punishment 


Like other symptoms of unrest, vandalism will 
not respond to punishment alone. The provision 
of interesting and pleasant recreation for children 
and adolescents under supervision of trained lead- 
ers; the elimination of graft and corruption and 
other social evils in the community; the provision 
of social agencies that can furnish intelligent and 
intensive casework for individuals and families 
under material and emotional tension; the provi- 
sion of psychiatric facilities for the diagnosis and 
treatment of adults as well as children in emo- 
tional conflict; the development of an educational 
program that will meet the educational and emo- 
tional needs of all the children in a community, 
with vocational opportunities for the dull as well 
as the adequate; plus the many other material and 
spiritual requirements that make a community 
healthy should go a long way in lessening the 
problem of vandalism. 


Vandalism: Whose Responsibility? 


By J. P. SHALLOO 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


by juveniles in virtually every section of the 

United States indicates a new pattern or de- 
sign of juvenile violence with no apparent decrease 
in the traditional forms of delinquency. Police de- 
partments, social agencies, civic groups, and orga- 
nizations such as schools and churches are 
completely at a loss to explain their meaning or 
purpose, and equally baffled as to how such actions 
can be effectively handled, controlled, or prevented. 
Psychiatrists, sociologists, and specialists in youth 
problems ponder all the known theories of causa- 
tion but there is no agreement. Delinquency and 
crime are, and have been regarded as, purposeful 
behavior. But wanton and vicious destruction of 
property both public and private by teen-age hood- 


Tos INCREASING number of acts of vandalism 


lums reveals no purpose, no rhyme, no reason. 
Theories of latent aggression, paternal hostility 
projected against authority, frustration, rejection, 
lack of love—none of these can possibly furnish 
any reasonable clue to the meaning of such sense- 
less and useless conduct. 


Facing Up to Reality 

Parents have been blamed, schools are held re- 
sponsible, churches are said to have failed, recrea- 
tional facilities are not available as outlets, it is 
claimed. Every conceivable reason is given for 
juvenile banditry save one—the juvenile himself. 
Nowhere in the wide realm of the study of human 
conduct is there so much and such persistent eva- 
sion of facing up to the reality of delinquency cau- 
sation. 
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Recently a vacant mansion near Philadelphia 
was broken into and all mirrors, fixtures, and fur- 
niture smashed to bits. The place was wrecked. 
Street signs are twisted and reversed. Rocks are 
thrown through windows of street cars and trains. 
Tires are cut to ribbons on parked automobiles. 
These are not the actions of thoughtless youth. 
These are actions based upon a calculated con- 
tempt for the rights of others, and teen-agers are 
themselves not only legally but also morally re- 
sponsible. We need no opaque and confusing expla- 
nations that lack logic or reason. The plain fact is 
that such vandals are fully aware of the nature of 
their actions and are as completely normal men- 
tally as juveniles who do not engage in such con- 
duct. 

The concept “discipline” has undergone such a 
preposterous transformation that even slow-witted 
adults are amazed. The emphasis upon uninhibited 
personality development has borne its inevitable 
fruit. The only prescription is a return to an em- 
phasis upon personal responsibility and duty, and 
less nonsense about the rights and privileges of 
children. Massachusetts has undertaken a coopera- 
tive program through the Protestant churches to 
inform and assist parents and youth organizations 
with posters furnished by the inmates of the Nor- 
folk State Penal Colony. Perhaps prisoners are 
far more honorablé and decent than the solid citi- 
zens who sent them there while pulling every wire 
to black out the delinquencies of their own chil- 
dren. 


Are Parents Really to Blame 


The social tragedy of youthful viciousness seems 
to be that with more programs, organizations, and 
institutions staffed and equipped to handle the 
problems cf youth than any other group, the only 
means so far effective is the police department. If 
every mother and father made it their business to 
know where their children are at all times when 
not in school, they would deserve the honorable 
name of father and mother. If they neither know 
nor care, then let them not blame society, the 
schools, the churches, or bad companions when 
their children hear the ominous clanking of a re- 
form school door closing behind them. 

The theory that parents are responsible for the 
misconduct of their children is undoubtedly one of 
the most widely accepted beliefs today. It is not 
new, and since it is so widely accepted it is prob- 
ably open to question. Over one hundred years 
ago an unknown social observer wrote: 


No mother’s pious care 

Shielded his infant innocence with prayer ; 

No father guardian hand his youth main- 
tained ; 

Call’d forth his virtue, or from vice re- 
strained. 


The Bible exhorts us to teach the child in youth 
the way in which to go and in age he will not de- 
part therefrom. Much has been made of instilling 
sound social attitudes in children before the age of 
10. As if the years after 10 will have no untoward 
influence upon the unshakable moral character of 
childhood. Parents and teachers can only create 
the conditions and set the example. Such older per- 
sons who exemplify the moral virtues they instruct 
the child to follow must reinforce such teaching by 
emphasizing the imperative necessity of obedience 
to law, not from fear of detection or disgrace, but 
because right conduct is an end in itself. Respect for 
the rights of others because they are the rights of 
others. The great leaders of the past were brought 
up to obey the law or take the consequences. No 
doubt they, too, were frustrated and thwarted. But 
the essential ingredient in sound character is the 
conversion of frustration into socially approved 
achievement. Where parents threaten condign 
punishment and then relent, or where a child is 
told to perform an act or obey a command that is 
within his competence to carry out and refuses, 
and is permitted to escape the penalty, we have the 
main reason for later failure—the lack of consist- 
ency on the part of parents. 


Placing Responsibility Squarely on Youth 


Placing the responsibility squarely upon the 
youth who commits the act and promptly imposing 
the proper penalty may go far to arrest the non- 
chalance and indifference to consequences exhib- 
ited by juveniles. The difficulty lies in selecting the 
proper penalty. For one juvenile a well-timed, well- 
placed boot may be effective. For another such a 
penalty may be disastrous. Thus parents and other 
adults concerned and charged with handling juve- 
niles must have some reasonable understanding of 
the juvenile and his problem as he sees it, or as he 
fails to see it, in terms of the community in which 
he lives. 

If parents assume responsibility they may not 
prevent such defiance on the part of their chil- 
dren but at least the widespread popular expla- 
nation will be eliminated. Most parents do their 
level best to bring up their children with sound 
moral attitudes, and they succeed. Others fail. In 
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the failures the only answer is the conscious and 
studied contempt of the child. For such “live my 
own life” malefactors let there be a “take my own 
medicine.” Lest this sound too harsh, may I add 
that such a prescription is to be based upon incon- 
trovertible evidence that such juveniles are not 


subnormal or abnormal. In my judgment, the over- 
whelming majority of vandals are as normal and 
as intelligent and resourceful as juveniles who find 
socially acceptable means of solving the problems 
that are an inherent part of the very trying proc- 
ess of growing up. 


The Answer to Vandalism May Be 
Found in the Home 


By JOSEPH P. MURPHY 
Chief Probation Officer, Essex County Probation Service, Newark, New Jersey 


HY HAS VANDALISM been so rampant 

W throughout the nation in recent months? 

Every day, largely in urban and semiurban 

areas, newspapers report the willful and seem- 

ingly purposeless destruction of property by chil- 
dren. 

Law-enforcement authorities are increasingly 
called upon to deal with this form of youthful 
delinquency. Reports of juvenile courts reveal that 
more and more children are brought to that tribu- 
nal and held for vandalism. 

But those who reach the court are only a small 
percentage of the number who commit such offen- 
ses. Moreover, contrary to popular belief, the of- 
fenders are not confined to children from so-called 
“underprivileged” areas; youths from “good” 
homes in better neighborhoods make up a large 
portion of the offending group. 


Vandalism a Manifestation of Mass Psychology 


Vandalism in most instances is a group or gang 
transgression, a manifestation, if you will, of mass 
psychology. Committed by two or more children— 
frequently as many as 20 or even more—it usually 
occurs during spare time, after school hours, in 
the evenings, or during weekends. School teachers, 
however, frequently deal with this behavior during 
regular school hours within or on school property. 
Generally, child vandals when they indulge in this 
form of aggression are at play, unsupervised and 
seeking excitement, adventure, or other normal 
outlets for pent-up energy. 

To assume that vandalism is a new or radically 
different form of delinquency would be a mistake. 
Some children have always trespassed upon, even 


destroyed, private property without regard for 
the convenience or the rights and welfare of the 
public. In recent years, however, this behavior has 
increased in frequency and violence, particularly 
the latter, and penetrated into areas and among 
children formerly regarded as immune to such 
flagrant disregard for law and property rights. 

Studies of the records of police departments and 
juvenile courts disclose a fluctuating curve in the 
rate of vandalism. During the thirties, in the years 
of the business depression, the problem was in no 
sense acute.With the outbreak of World War II 
the rate rapidly rose and vandalism became a mat- 
ter of national concern. Thereafter a sharp drop 
occurred during the postwar years and continued 
until after the outbreak of the Korean “incident.” 
Growing in volume during the last 3 years, it has 
reached its peak again in recent months. 

Are we justified in drawing from this experi- 
ence a conclusion that war and its emotional ten- 
sions and strains, emphasis on destruction, vio- 
lence, and death, motivate the behavior of children 


and set loose suppressed feelings of aggression? 
Perhaps. 


Some Forms of Vandalism 


Studies of the complaints made by citizens and 
public officials reveal that hardly any property is 
safe from this form of aggression. Schools are 
often the object of attack by vandals. Windows are 
broken; records, books, desks, typewriters, sup- 
plies, and other equipment are stolen or destroyed. 
Public property of all types appears to offer pecu- 
liar allurement to children bent on destruction. 
Parks, playgrounds, highway signs, and markers 
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are frequently defaced or destroyed. Trees, shrubs, 
flowers, benches, and other equipment suffer in 
like manner. Autoists are constantly reporting the 
slashing or releasing of air from tires, broken win- 
dows, stolen accessories. Golf clubs complain that 
benches, markers, flags, even expensive and diffi- 
cult-to-replace putting greens are defaced, broken, 
or uprooted. Libraries report the theft and de- 
struction of books and other equipment. Railroads 
complain of and demand protection from the de- 
struction of freight car seals, theft of property, 
willful and deliberate throwing of stones at pas- 
senger car windows, tampering with rails and 
switches. Vacant houses are always the particular 
delight of children seeking outlets for destructive 
instincts; windows are broken, plumbing and 
hardware stolen, destroyed, or rendered unusable. 
Gasoline operators report pumps and other service 
equipment stolen, broken, or destroyed. Theatre 
managers, frequently in the “better” neighbor- 
hoods, complain of the slashing of seats, willful 
damaging of toilet facilities, even the burning of 
rugs, carpets, etc. 

Recently the Newark Evening News, comment- 
ing editorially on the problem of vandalism in 
New York City housing projects, stated “housing 
authorities complain of the tearing out of steel 
banisters, incinerator openings, and mail boxes, 
damaging of elevators, defacing walls, smashing 
windows and light bulbs, stealing nozzles of fire 
hose, destroying trees and benches on the project’s 
grounds and occasionally plundering and setting 
fire to parked cars. Moreover, gangs have terror- 
ized not only tenants but also the three hundred 
unarmed watchmen hired to protect the property.” 


Vandalism Reflects Moral Tone of Community 


Evidence is clear the list runs the whole gamut 
of community life; the problem is widespread ; the 
behavior symptomatic of underlying social atti- 
tudes and conditions of worldwide dimension. 
Probably the best proof of this observation is the 
report of the Victorian Children’s Courts, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Reporting an increase in delin- 
quency for the years 1950 and 1951, particularly 
vandalism and willful destruction of property, 
Judge F. E. Williams states: 

Finally, I consider the ratio of juvenile delinquency is 
being increased by the poor moral tone of the general 
community. I do not believe the average delinquent be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and seventeen years is un- 
aware that in the adult world corruption and sharp 
practices flourish extensively. To be lectured by adults— 
whether magistrates or others—upon the need for hon- 


esty must, on reflection by the defendant, savor strongly 
of hypocrisy and consequently loses much in effect. Ra- 


tionalization in criminal thinking along these lines is a 

factor well known to psychologists. 

Why then do children behave in this manner? Is 
it a form of protest, explosion of suppressed re- 
sentment, or perhaps the release of feelings of 
aggression by children who, given a large measure 
of freedom in an atmosphere of violence and de- 
struction, are unable to control their impulses 
because they lack the quality of self-discipline? 
Examination of child vandals frequently reveals 
all three factors. 

Children when questioned as to their destruc- 
tive behavior, as a rule, are unable to furnish a 
plausible explanation. Typical examples of this 
may be seen in two contrasting cases: boys from 
a deprived environment, wherein the family life 
reveals a pattern of neglect, personality distortion, 
moral degradation and disregard for law; and the 
others from economically secure homes, interested 
and affectionate parents, wholesome moral atmos- 
phere, and other advantages generally regarded as 
the basis of good character development. 

In the first group three boys in a “delinquency 
area’”’ set fire to a small business property which 
resulted in a loss of fifteen thousand dollars. Each 
youngster came from a family “on relief.”” Each 
was a school problem, lived in substandard hous- 
ing, and was without religious training or affilia- 
tion. 

The other group of five boys set fire to a vacant 
house in a summer colony situated on a lake. The 
fire caused damage of five thousand dollars. The 
families of this group were well circumstanced and 
had vacationed in the colony for at least 5 years. 

Under investigation none of the youngsters in 
either group was able to explain his actions or 
furnish any rational motives. The pastor of two 
of the latter groups wrote the probation officer : 


Their family life is normal in that the parents are 
unusually understanding of their children and their 
emotional problems. There is, I believe, a marked degree 
of companionship and sharing between the parents and 
the sons and daughters. 

The boys have never caused any trouble before. They 
have participated in such normal activities as the Boy 
Scouts, attendance at summer school, and sports. 

The burning of the vacant house was not on their part 
an act of criminal intent. Rather it was a foolhardy 
prank of a gang of teen-agers who did not foresee the 
legal and moral involvements which were to come. 


Closer examination of each of the families of all 
of these youngsters showed a somewhat similar 
pattern of failure to teach respect for property or 
authority, and a consequent lack of discipline. In 
the deprived families the subject was outside the 
scope of understanding. In the better families the 
matter was taken for granted. In the latter fami- 
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lies, while the children attended Sunday School 
and there was church affiliation, the parents them- 
selves seldom attended. Obviously, the deeper 
meaning of religion was not recognized. 


Better Homes and Wiser Families 


The cradle of civilization, we are told, is the 
family. In the family the virtues of honesty, chas- 
tity, respect for property, respect for authority, 
respect for rights of your neighbor, and self-disci- 
pline are taught and nurtured. Such virtues, how- 
ever, are meaningless unless they are rooted in an 
understanding and respect for the authority of 
God. Here is where most of our families of today 
are falling down on the job. Here is where we find 
much of the answer to vandalism and other forms 
of delinquency. Several years ago the New York 
Times conducted a survey of fifty thousand high 
school children in that city. Seventy-five percent 
did not know the Ten Commandments and two- 
thirds of this group had never even heard of them. 
The International Sunday School Association re- 
ports that almost half of the 67 million children 
in the United States do not attend Sunday School 
or receive religious instruction. 

Delinquency is not a 24-hour phenomenon. Nor- 


mally, a delinquent’s habits develop gradually over 
a period of years. Behavior is the result of the 
interaction between a child and his environment. 
Thus, we must find the answer to delinquency 
largely in the home, but also in the adult world in 
which the child lives. When we examine the influ- 
ences which play constantly on the child mind in 
this world, we find part of the answer to delin- 
quency and, particularly, vandalism. Practically 
all children involved in vandalism receive a steady 
diet of emotional stimulation in crime destruction 
through the comics, motion pictures, and lately 
television. Emulation of the antics or techniques 
of the principles portrayed in such mediums by 
children denied the influence of wholesome moral 
instruction is inevitable. 

Finally, for almost a decade and one-half, we 
have been living in an era of violence and corrup- 
tion. Growing up is an adventure. Moral laws are 
flouted and children are confused. Parents have a 
difficult time rearing children in this atmosphere 
of distorted moral and changing values; but theirs 
is the obligation to teach a consistent and whole- 
some set of values and provide an example which 
children may emulate. When we have better homes 
and wiser families, we will have less vandalism. 


Vandalism and Our Present-Day 
Pattern of Living 


By CHESTER C. SCOTT 
Assistant Superintendent, Division of Community Services, State Youth Commission, Springfield, Ill. 


HERE ARE CERTAIN conditions inherent in the 
I present-aay pattern of living which are con- 

ducive to acts of vandalism. It is important 
that we should recognize at the outset how wide- 
spread and almost universal is the human urge to 
rid ourselves of the ever-increasing demands 
which the care of and concern for property places 
upon modern existence. This is an acquired rather 
than inherent tendency but is so pervasive that 
we usually refer to it as “natural.” It is indeed 
inherent in our culture. 

From early childhood, through adolescence and 
into adulthood, there is a continual struggle to 
master the use of things, i.e., property. The urge 
to be free of concern for property is but the coun- 


terpart of the pressure of insistent demands for its 
care and use. This point is not to be confused with 
preachments against the evils of materialism as an 
ethic. It relates to the technology of management 
of the minutia of daily living rather than a code 
of morals. It is part of the struggle for respectabil- 
ity which in our society includes the respect for 
property and may or may not coincide with ethical 
teaching. 

Consider how much daily attention goes into 
washing dishes without breaking them, wearing 
clothes without tearing them, playing ball without 
smashing windows, or reading books without 
cracking the binding. At this point we are inclined 
to look backward to the “good old days’”’ of a sim- 
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ple life. But those who have tried to emulate “the 
barefoot boy with cheeks of tan” recall how many 
pocket knives they have lost from their rolled up 
pantaloons before they learned not to stand on 
their heads with things in their pockets. 

The list of small concerns over the care of one’s 
belongings can be expanded indefinitely. In total, 
the list is a summation of the struggle of an indi- 
vidual or a family to “make ends meet.” It is the 
fabric out of which one’s reputation for compe- 
tence, responsibility, and self-sufficiency is made. 


Restricted Role of Adolescent in Our Society 


It may now seem that this paper is providing an 
excuse or justification for vandalism rather than 
an explanation. However, the explanation of such 
behavior which I should like to advance, namely, 
the restricted and almost meaningless role as- 
signed to adolescents in our society, cannot be 
adequately portrayed except against a background 
of rather constant opportunity and provocation 
for the misuse of property. 

Our young people live in the presence of and 
often in possession of property which has definite 
values and uses for adults but has no real meaning 
in the daily aims and purposes of the youngster 
unless the youth chooses (a) to play at being an 
adult, as when he borrows the family car or (b) 
converts the property to some use of his own, as 
when he swings from the awning or adopts the 
corner drug store as his hangout. 

Within this unrealistic situation as to property 
values, our teen-agers are expected to spend sev- 
eral years of life in a state of suspended animation, 
awaiting their turn to be adults. During this pe- 
riod youth is assumed to be bound by the rules 
applying to the adult struggle for respectability, 
although denied the status rewards which adults 
find so necessary for themselves in order to make 
this struggle seem worth while. 

Therefore, I contend that we err in practice and 
treatment when we approach a specific case of van- 
dalism with the idea of conducting an investiga- 
tion to determine if there were any mitigating 
circumstances. We are sure to find such circum- 
stances, for as mentioned above they are inherent 
in our very manner of living. But having located 
the contributory factors in this specific case we 
then feel justified in recommending probation for 
the offender in the belief (a) that he is a good 
risk, having been drawn into this action more or 
less by accident or (b) that by devising adequate 
supervision we can successfully insulate this of- 
fender from similar circumstances in the future. 


Neither of these solutions relates to the basic 
problem, namely, the absence of a personally de- 
fined sense of responsibility toward property on 
the part of a person who is disfranchised and 
economically dependent, the adolescent presum- 
ably being both. 


How Is Respect for Property Attained? 


I am quite sure that among young people whom 
I have watched grow up, their respect for property 
has developed from specific experiences in which 
responsibility, when accepted, has been rewarded 
with definite status advancement. 

Experiences of this type do not occur naturally 
nowadays as often as they did in pioneer society 
when the home was a self-contained economic unit 
and youngsters engaged in productive work as 
soon as they were old enough to help with the 
chores. 

Under present-day conditions such experiences 
usually must be arranged for the child by an adult. 
However, the goals and the rewards can be made 
adequately real for the child even though the situa- 
tion has been fabricated. The necessary elements 
in the situation are the selection of a goal of the 
child’s own choosing, achievement through the 
child’s efforts, realistic acceptance of consequences 
of success or failure, and mutual satisfaction in 
accomplishment of the goal. 

The mere possession of property, flattering as 
it may be, is not sufficient to assure respect for 
property, as is illustrated by the case of the teen- 
ager who wrote a check for $200 from his personal 
account to pay his court fine for an offense of van- 
dalism committed while using a new car which 
was a present to him from his family. 

What is necessary is a consistent program which 
progressively transfers discipline from the basis 
of punishment for wrongdoing, as is necessary 
with the very small child, to a basis of control by 
awarding new areas of freedom and self-determi- 
nation for each new responsibility successfully 
undertaken by the child. 

Such a progressive program of training requires 
forethought and an understanding of the individ- 
ual child. As one grandparent remarked, “It is no 
trouble at all to raise a family if you can keep one 
jump ahead of them.” I have come to see that keep- 
ing ahead of a youngster is not merely a matter 
of having more knowledge, more authority, and 
more money than the child has. These things are 
an advantage to an adult in keeping ahead, but the 
real task requires knowing what the youngster is 
aiming at. 
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I believe we could afford to sacrifice a good deal 
of what passes for “quality” in terms of our stand- 
ard of living if we can find adults who have the 
time and the concern to discover what the individ- 
ual interests of the child are, to encourage him 
in following out those interests which require the 
acceptance of responsibility, and to supply ap- 
proval of success by increased status for the child 
in terms of increased areas of self-direction. 


Meaningful Status for Youth 


In summary, therefore, it might be stated that 
our best defense against the wanton destruction 


of property lies in the opportunity to provide 
meaningfu! status for youth in such subgroups as 
his family, his club, or his close friends, to tide 
him over that period when he cannot be granted 
self-determinating status in society as a whole. 

It should be pointed out further, that in center- 
ing this discussion upon the role of the adolescent, 
it is not meant to imply that all vandalism is com- 
mitted by teen-agers. But rather that vandals of 
all ages will be found to be caught up in the same 
complex of situation and attitude which character- 
izes the role of the adolescent in our society. 


Vandalism: An Outgrowth of Hostility, 
Aggression, and Frustration 


By ELI M. BOWER 


Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the Mentally Retarded, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California 


vested in the problem of vandalism, it is not 
uncommon to find the problem (and solution) 
expressed as follows: 


|: THE MULTITUDE of words presently being in- 


A distinguished juvenile court judge in one of our 
large cities said to me “When I get off the bench I’m 
going to write a book. And I’m going to call it: I Hate 
Parents...” 

“That’s how it is,”” remarked Norbury S. Teter, Assis- 
tant Director of the Center, “parents bring children into 
the world and then step aside and expect the community 
to raise them.” 

If vandalism is ever going to be checked . . . parents 
have got to get back on the job. They’ve got to start 
being parents again.’ 


Parents, unlike their children, were not born 
yesterday. Their behavior has developed and their 
personality formed to afford them the maximum 
adjustment and integration possible. It would be 
wonderful magic indeed if we could, by asking or 
demanding, make some people behave as we wish 
them to behave. Unfortunately all parents start 
life as children. To attempt to deal with the vast 
complexity of social and psychological destructive- 
ness by asking parents to be “good” parents or 
children to be “good” children only serves to in- 
crease our hostility since these recipients of our 
good advice rarely listen. Such askings, although 
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well meaning, have additional negative value in 
that they perpetuate the underlying myth that 
changing antisocial or asocial human behavior is 
a simple, straightforward matter and that human 
beings behave this way or that depending on 
whether they wish to be good or bad. 


Control of Hostility in Our Culture 


Effective action is best predicated on under- 
standing. It might be well then to consider briefly 
the genesis and theories of control of hostility in 
our culture. 

Culture can be viewed as a prime motivating 
force compelling in structure and imperious in its 
demands. In the socializing process, both children 
and parents, in their individual and mutual rela- 
tionships, face the demands and force of cultural 
directives. Individuals who come to live produc- 
tively in a culture learn to curb, redirect, or sup- 
press hostile behavior comfortably in culturally 
approved fashion. It is natural, however, to expect 
that the imposition of culture on the individual 
will create some frustration and that such frustra- 
tion will, in turn, beget hostility and aggression. 
The handling of this hostility and aggression by 
the individual himself and by our culture is basic 
to the problem of vandalism. 


VANDALISM : AN OUTGROWTH OF HOSTILITY, AGGRESSION, 


It might be well to consider then that most chil- 
dren are frustrated in the normal course of 
growth, that most children develop hostilities to- 
ward parents, adults, children, and society, and 
that most children at one time or another give vent 
to their hostilities. It is also important to consider 
that in the socialization and enculturation of chil- 
dren, the imperious demands, ideals, and values of 
culture and subculture are interpreted idiosyncra- 
tically by each individual in terms of his or her 
perception of these ideals, values, and demands. In 
addition, there is one other mechanism which 
seems to operate in this process—the individual’s 
reaction to his interpretation of the socialization 
and enculturation process. Behaviorally, it is his 
cognition and feelings about what is going on 
which structures and is structured by his percep- 
tion of himself and the world he lives in. This indi- 
vidualized perception of reality develops as the 
individual is forced to erect defenses against feel- 
ings of anger, rage, hostility, inferiority, or neg- 
lect. In viewing the process of socialization as it 
affects the character and personality of the grow- 
ing child, it would be well not to be as concerned 
with the actual skill and competency with which 
the child learns to control, for example, his sphinc- 
ters or his hostilities but in what context of rela- 
tionships these were learned. These learnings 
about learning, for which Bateson has coined the 
word “deutero-learning,” becomes a major part of 
the perceptual screen through which the individual 
learns to see himself and the world. What is most 
important to realize is that behavior in the social 
sphere, whether of parent, child, or teacher, is 
based on these individualized perceptual frame- 
works. The nature of reality for each individual 
then is his idiosyncratic translation of how the 
world and the people in it feel about him and this 
in turn is determined by his deutero-learning ex- 
periences. 


Nature of Hostility 


Additional data on the development of hostility 
has been demonstrated experimentally by K. A. Le- 
win, R. Lippitt, and R. K. White,> and T. W. 
Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and 
R. N. Sanford.* In the Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
study, three groups of children working on the 
same problem were subjected to experimental 
“social climates.” In the first group, all work, poli- 


2K. A. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, ‘“‘Patterns of Experimen- 
tally Created Social Climates.’ eee of Social Psychology. 
W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. 
as The Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950. 
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cies, and discipline were determined by the adult 
leader. In the second group, there was complete 
freedom for the group and each individual in the 
group to do as they wish. In the third group, all 
policies were determined by group discussion in 
which the leader assumed his place as a probably 
more experienced but equal member of the group. 
Data was collected via motion, pictures and 
sound recordings. Upon analysis, it was found that 
hostility and overt aggression were 30 times more 
pronounced in the first group. None of this aggres- 
sion was directed against the group leader. On 
days of transition to a less rigid social climate 
(i.e., group 1 children to group 2 or 3 climates) 
outbursts of aggression increased. The work of 
Adorno et al lends further credence to the hypo- 
thesis that authoritarian relationships develop in- 
creased hostility; that individuals with authori- 
tarian personalities need to exploit others to 
maintain their own personality integration. 


What Schools Can Do 


It is an unfortunate fact that children provide 
a most convenient, less hazardous outlet for exploi- 
tation by adults who themselves were exploited as 
children. How do we get off this merry-go-round? 
What, for example, might public schools do about 
the problem? 

Children who are hostile are children difficult to 
accept, difficult to like, and difficult to teach. Since 
they find little constructive outlets in school, they 
gain little satisfaction in attending and subse- 
quently come to perceive the schooi as a punishing 
and hostile structure. For most, the beginning of 
truancy marks the end product of this relation- 
ship, and often leads to further loneliness and 
hate. Where attendance is compulsory, lack of 
satisfaction consistent, and punishment a constant 
threat, some children might well perceive desks, 
chairs, teachers, windows, books, etc., as likely 
objects of hate and destruction. Where it is pos- 
sible for one teacher, one counselor, or one adult 
to break through this hate barrier with sufficient 
strength and duration to modify the individual’s 
concept of himself and of others, such feelings can 
often be ameliorated. It must be understood that 
the problem of amending the hostile, destructive 
urges in children and adolescents is made mark- 
edly difficult by the perceptual screens of these 
children which view all attempts at mutuality and 
acceptance with ‘suspicion and scorn. The provi- 
sion by schools of psychodynamically trained per- 
sonnel to assist teachers, administrators, and par- 
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ents working with this problem might be a good 
start in utilizing fully the resources of public 
education. 


Man Can Stand Meaningful Frustration 


Needless to say, contradictory cultural direc- 
tives, social inequalities, poverty, inadequate hous- 
ing, race discrimination, all tend to confirm for 
some, the perception and feeling of exploitation, 
aggression, and hostility in our culture. 


4 Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1950, p. 373. 
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But, as Erikson points out, “‘Man, in the service 
of a faith, can stand meaningful frustration.’’! 

This seemingly spiraling cycle of exploited child, 
hostile parent, exploited child, etc., can be amelio- 
rated by one sound human relationship. Undoubt- 
edly the best practical approach is one of preven- 
tion: to this end our society and its institutions 
must be centered on the problem of promoting in 
all children a sense of identity and achievement 
so that not even one may go out among us bitter, 
hostile, and destructive. 


The Problem of Vandalism in Great Britain 


By HERMANN MANNHEIM, Dr. Jur. 
Reader in Criminology, London School of Economics and Political Science 


HE EDITOR of FEDERAL PROBATION has kindly 
h invited me to contribute to this symposium a 

brief statement on the problem of vandalism 
in Great Britain. In this statement vandalism may 
be somewhat vaguely defined as willful destruction 
of property. There is no doubt that this is a pheno- 
menon which, from time to time, has been causing 
alarm in this country, too, and there has been an 
appreciable increase in it in recent years. Natu- 
rally, occasional outbreaks have received special 
attention in the press, such as not long ago the 
destruction of a new monument on Primrose Hill 
which led to the decision to fence this well-known 
and beautiful London landmark in and close it 
after dark. 

In the London Times of December 15, 1953, the 
case was reported of two boys age 11 who, when 
appearing before the Juvenile Court at Guildford, 
Surrey, admitted “maliciously placing on a railway 
line on October 12 a wooden sleeper with iron 
chairs attached with intent to obstruct a four- 
carriage electric train.” As the result of their ac- 
tion, the whole of the front coach of the London- 
Portsmouth train was lifted from the lines, but 
fortunately the wheels fell back into place and no 
harm was done. One of the boys stated that “he 
wanted to see a train come off the line.” On No- 
vember 28 the same boys, jointly with another boy 
age 10, made a similar attempt to obstruct the 
train. The court, while placing two of the boys on 
probation, required a psychiatric report in the 
case of the third. 


An Offense Committed Mostly by Young Boys 


Clearly, this is an offense committed mostly by 
young people, in particular boys. The official pub- 
lication Criminal Statistics for England and Wales 
shows two categories of offenses which have a 
direct bearing on the subject, i.e. No. 57, headed 
“malicious injuries” (to property), which includes 
the more serious cases, and No. 149, “malicious 
damage,” for the less serious cases. In the year 
1952, persons dealt with for malicious damage by 
the magistrates’ courts numbered, according to 
age groups, as follows: 


AGE TOTAL MALES FEMALES 
All Cases 9,108 8,594 514 
Under 14 3,823 3,666 157 
14 to 16 1,572 1,516 56 
17 to 20 730 719 11 
21 and over 2,983 2,693 290 


Considering that the estimated number of boys 
between 8 (which is the minimum age for a crimi- 
nal charge) and under 14 was only about 1,800,000, 
whereas that of men 21 and over was about 1414 
million, these figures show that the rate for this 
particular offense was approximately 2 per 1,000 
for those under 14, but less than 2 per 10,000 for 
the men of 21 and over. For boys of 14 and under 
17 it was somewhat less than 2 per 1,000. In the 
more serious category of malicious “injuries” the 
total for 1952 amounts to 2,592 cases, of which 
nearly one half, (1,273), were in the under 14 age 


group. 
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Vandalism: Symptom of Emotional Instability 
and Immaturity During Puberty 


It is of course quite generally true that the 
English crime rate for nearly all offenses is high- 
est for those between 10 and 19, with the peak at 
13 and 14, but malicious damage may be regarded 
as a particularly characteristic symptom of the 
emotional instability and immaturity of the period 
of puberty. While its external manifestations may 
range from the destruction of milk bottles to the 
defacement of great works of art, from arson 
(which technically is, of course, not included in 
the above figures) to cruelty to animals, its motives 
may be of even greater variety. Not all of these 
cases may fit into the popular conception of vanda- 
lism which seems to convey the idea of wanton 
destruction for the sake of destruction rather than 
an act committed as an expression of some deep- 
seated psychological disturbance. 

There is the young wartime soldier who, because 
he regarded war as wicked, set fire to army stores 
causing 50,000 pounds worth of damage; or there 
is the sailor who, only a few weeks before this was 
written, threw overboard a magnetic compass and 
damaged other navigational instruments in order 
to draw attention to his dislike of the navy and to 
gain his discharge; or their female counterpart, 
the nursemaid who, getting bored with her job 
and feeling lonely and generally unhappy, burns 
down the home of her employer, hoping that this 
will mean at least a change for her. 

There are, on the other hand, the street corner 
youngsters who become destructive for lack of 
anything more useful to do in their spare time. 
Gang formation which very often leads to destruc- 
tive behavior is another expression of social frus- 
tration. Strikers’ marches and political demonstra- 
tions in the course of which malicious damage 
may be done are undertaken to achieve certain 
economic or political objectives. Acts of vandalism 
committed in the course of students’ “rags,’”’ usu- 
ally confined to certain special occasions such as 
in England, “Guy Fawkes Day” (November 5) 
are regarded as stereotyped and up to a point 
officially tolerated occasions to “let off steam.” If 
they exceed these limits trouble may follow in the 


nature of criminal proceedings such as when on 
November 6, 1953, a total of 189 persons, mostly 
students, had to appear before the London Magis- 
trates’ Court charged with letting off fireworks, 
insulting behavior, and obstructing the police, 
though apparently there was no damage to pro- 
perty. Occasionally, however, on such occasions 
some minor damage is done to public monuments 
and the like. 

The utter destructiveness of boys in progressive 
institutions is only too well known from the exper- 
iences of such pioneers as August Aichhorn, David 
Wills, and others. One of the motives here will be 
to test the nature and strength of their relations 
with the staff of the institution, to find out how 
far they may safely go in their misbehavior with- 
out losing the affection of the adults on whom they 
depend. The waves of “‘smashing-up,” more fre- 
quent in girls’ than in boys’ institutions, are prob- 
ably due more than anything else to the feeling of 
sexual frustration. 

As in the case of stealing, the person or class of 
persons against whose property the offense is 
directed and the kind of object destroyed or dam- 
aged may present an important clue to the inter- 
pretation of the psychological meaning of the 
offense. The slashing of tires on expensive cars 
may indicate the feeling of envy on the part of 
underprivileged slum boys. In the case of younger 
children any appreciation of the monetary value 
of the things they destroy will, as a rule, be en- 
tirely absent. 


No Universal Remedy 


In short, there is no single interpretation appli- 
cable to all cases of vandalism, and there is no 
universal remedy. Where the underlying factor 
seems to be of a more general sociological charac- 
ter, the liberal provision of facilities for the con- 
structive use of leisure and more effective educa- 
tion for citizenship may be helpful, leading in 
particular to an improved understanding of the 
institution of property. Where the trouble is of a 
more individual nature and an expression of emo- 
tional instability or deep-seated family problems, 
the treatment will have to be on individual psycho- 
logical or psychcanalytical lines. 


Is Vandalism Actually on the Increase? 


By DouGLas H. MACNEIL 
Chief, Bureau of Community Services, Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 


lism are intended to demonstrate two points 

which at first sight may seem to be mutally 
inconsistent. One: Juvenile vandalism is a form 
of delinquency which has been neglected by behav- 
ioral and social scientists. Two: The juvenile van- 
dalism situation seems to show but little change 
over a period of years and what change there is 
points to improvement rather than deterioration 
in the propensity of young people for destructive 
behavior. 


[rise OBSERVATIONS on the subject of vanda- 


Study of Vandalism Has Been Neglected 


To discuss point one first, the voluminous pro- 
fessional literature on juvenile delinquency is vir- 
tually silent on the subject of vandalism. There is 
no reference to vandalism or to destructiveness, 
malicious mischief, or any other of the legal terms 
which describe acts of vandalism in Quincy 
Cabot’s Juvenile Delinquency: A Critical Anno- 
tated Bibliography. In the standard works on juve- 
nile delinquency in our library, references to these 
forms of misconduct are few and far between. On 
the other hand, it is possible to build up a substan- 
tial library about such subjects as arson, assaul- 
tive behavior, burglary, kleptomania, runaways, 
sex misconduct, and truancy, which occur with no 
greater frequency than vandalism in every day 
life. One can only assume that the psychiatrists 
and sociologists who write on delinquency have 
not considered vandalism as a unique problem 
meriting special analysis. I would like to propose 
that such an analysis become a priority project 
for some truly responsible research agency. 

In such an inquiry, it would probably be neces- 
sary to start with the assumption that vandalism 
may occur under a variety of circumstances. This 
symposium is especially concerned with vandalism 


arising from what a wise schoolmaster 50 odd 
years ago termed “excesses of exuberance.” The 
schoolmaster became President of the United 
States during World War I. But often vandalism 
springing from frustrations and resentments of 
children who “‘do not quite fit in” with their natu- 
ral groups may hold more serious implications. 
Even more sinister in its implications is vandalism 
as an expression of race or religious hatreds and 
prejudice. 


Has There Been an Increase in Vandalism? 


Perhaps if the inquiry these notes propose is 
undertaken, there would be no point in exploring 
point number two. Yet so much has been said to 
the effect that young people are engaging in waves 
of wanton destructiveness that it may be worth- 
while to demonstrate the fallacy of such a belief 
(or to confirm it, should my impression be wrong). 
From many sources, and using the techniques of 
the historian as well as those of contemporary 
sociological research, it should not be difficult to 
demonstrate that saturnalia of vandalism have 
occurred in all generations ; but more frequently in 
the turbulent cities of the past where resources 
for constructive recreation were unheard of, than 
in modern cities and towns. For what they are 
worth, I have checked the juvenile court statistics 
for 1930 and 1952 in New Jersey. In the category 
of ‘‘acts of carelessness and mischief” which en- 
compasses vandalism, there were 1,200 cases in 
1930 as against 600 in 1952. It is difficult to be- 
lieve, in the face of these data, that there has been 
any spectacular increase in vandalism here. 

But let us leave this subject to the proposed in- 
quiry lest these notes degenerate into a box score 
of the relative capacity of successive generations 
for costly and senseless destructiveness. 


The test, after all, is not whether a certain law is popular, but whether 
the law is based upon fundamental justice, fundamental decency and right- 
eousness, fundamental morality and goodness. What we need is not law 
enforcement, but law observance. In a modern society there is no real free- 
dom from law. There is only freedom in law. 


—PETER MARSHALL 
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Should Crime Be Controlled by 
Fear or Understanding’? 


By VISCOUNTESS RIDLEY, O.B.E., J.P. 
Justice of the Peace, County of Northumberland, England 


Queer Trades, the central figure is a judge who 

heralds his retirement by addressing a prisoner 
in the following terms: “I sentence you to three 
years penal servitude in the firm and God-given 
conviction that what you really require is three 
weeks at the sea side.” 

These few words sum up vividly the two points 
of view and emphasise the wide difference that 
exists between the lawyer’s attitude towards crime 
and the psychologist’s attitude towards the crim- 
inal. Those accustomed to the old point of view 
about punishment react instinctively against a 
form of treatment which carries no retributive 
principle and appears to be a direct encourage- 
ment to crime by rewarding it with a holiday at 
the seaside. On the other hand, if such a holiday, 
or some other forms of painless treatment were 
really the most successful methods of reforming 
a criminal, how grossly extravagant, cruel, and 
unnecessary our present methods appear by com- 
parison. The difficulty in such human affairs is to 
prove with any scientific certainty which method 
is the most likely to succeed, but we have got to 
adopt the attitude of the scientists and rid our- 
selves of a great deal of prejudice, emotion, and 
accustomed thinking before we can begin to arrive 
at the truth. We have got to approach the problem 
in the same frame of mind as we should set about 
slum clearance or the elimination of any other 
kind of social nuisance, without complicating the 
issue with abstract theories of atonement. 


[e G. K. CHESTERSON’S fantasy, The Club of 


Protection of Society Our Ultimate Aim 


Ultimately, the aim of every one of us must be 
the same: to protect society and reduce the appall- 
ing waste, disturbance, danger, and distress that 
the criminal creates in the community. The ac- 
cusation that penal reformers are “sloppy senti- 
mentalists,” culpably lenient towards the criminal 
at the expense of the people among whom he lives, 
is as unfair as it is untrue. We are perfectly aware 


1 Herbert Morrison was Home Secretary in the National Government 
from 1940 to 1945. 


of our responsibility towards society and its need 
to be protected, but we feel that the prevention of 
crime and the reform of the criminal are not al- 
Ways compatible with the old primitive theory of 
retribution. In other words, we want to be sure 
that the measures we take to control crimes are 
effective and we refuse to accept, with a compla- 
cent self-righteousness, the attitude of the moral- 
ist who, having inflicted punishment, accepts no 
further responsibility for the effect such punish- 
ment may have on the offender. “It is his fault,” 
they say, “if what we did to him did not turn him 
into a law-abiding citizen.”” The psychologist, on 
the other hand, will blame the judge or the magis- 
trate if the sentence passed should prove a failure. 
As Mr. Herbert Morrison! has said: 

The harm done by crime is caused by a few members 
of the community; but for the harm done bv wrong 
methods of punishment the whole community is answer- 
able. The responsibility for our penal laws and for the 
operation of our criminal courts rests on us all, and if 
society continues to tolerate unenlightened methods of 
dealing with offenders when better methods are known 


and are practicable, all members of society are guilty of 
sinning against the light. 


We Must First Know the Facts 


Before we can decide with any certainty what 
are the most enlightened methods, we must have 
more facts and analyse them more minutely. We 
are, at present, too much at the mercy of opinion 
and supposition. We need far more detailed infor- 
mation than is available from the published crim- 
inal statistics, in England at any rate. For instance 
the number of indictable offences known to the 
police in 1952 was nearly double the figure for 
1938, a fact which is not unnaturally causing gen- 
eral concern. But it can have no meaning unless 
the figures can be analysed from a common basis 
of comparison. There may be several contributory 
factors. In the first place, more crimes are being 
brought to the notice of the police; secondly, there 
are bigger concentrations of people living in 
towns; and, thirdly, a multiplicity of laws tends 
to lower respect for any law. 

The importance of the first factor is difficult to 
assess. Although the number of cases “cleared up” 
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in the period from 1938 to 1952 has decreased by 
3 percent, the number of crimes committed, which 
were not previously brought before the courts, is 
not known. For example, among children under 14 
(who form 23 percent of the total number of offen- 
ders) it is reasonable to suppose that many of 
those now brought before the courts were hitherto 
dealt with even more summarily by anyone catch- 
ing them redhanded. Whether it is a good thing or 
a bad thing that more children should now be 
brought before the courts depends upon the wis- 
dom of the magistrates, but in theory, and assum- 
ing the men and women appointed to juvenile 
panels are specially selected for their understand- 
ing and experience, it should be a matter for con- 
gratulation that more children are being treated 
wisely and with skill and knowledge. This should 
prevent a great deal of adult crime in years to 
come. At any rate it is the sort of factor which 
must be considered before we hold up our hands in 
horror at the depravity of modern youth. 

The second factor of congested towns and other 
social tragedies such as broken homes and war 
disturbances is also impossible to assess, since our 
criminal statistics do not analyse the distribution 
of crime in different social or geographical circum- 
stances. Until we can break down the figures and 
see what proportion of offences and what types of 
crime are being committed by people living in un- 
satisfactory conditions, it is impossible to know 
how many of them could be prevented by social 
measures. 

In my experience, sitting on a divisional bench 
which covers a large rural area besides a thickly 
populated industrial area, the preventable crime 
(that is crime committed by people who are not 
obviously irresponsible for physical reasons), is 
entirely a problem of the towns and the artificial 
nature of living in congested spaces. This is especi- 
ally true of children and adolescents. The country 
child has so many natural playgrounds in which 
to expend his energy. He has fields, the woods, the 
seashore to explore; he has “conkers,” shells, and 
wildflowers to satisfy his acquisitive instincts; he 
has animals and birds to wonder at and love. The 
townbred child has none of these things. Can we 
altogether blame him when, having no trees to 
climb, he climbs through other people’s windows? 
having no legitimate target for his bows and 
arrows he breaks the street lamps? having no 
wherewithal to make his toys he pinches them so 
temptingly arrayed for him in Woolworth’s? Is it 
really all his fault if he breaks the law when we 


who have locked him up in our enormous cities 
have failed to provide him with any space to play 
or things to play with? 

The third factor in this rise in the incidence of 
crime must to some extent be attributed to the 
very large increase in the number of laws and reg- 
ulations by which we in England are all now con- 
trolled. Many of these laws have no moral signifi- 
cance, and to break them carries no social stigma. 
They are therefore less likely to be respected by 
honest people from whom we should expect an 
example in setting the moral tone of a community. 
A multiplicity of rules and regulations makes pro- 
bity impractical and a law that is not respected 
nor scrupulously observed tends to bring all law 
into disrepute, particularly with the young who 
took to their parents for an example towards 
authority. 

Therefore in order to get this rise in the inci- 
dence of crime into its proper perspective, we need 
more scientific investigation into its social causes 
and its geographical distribution besides the over- 
riding need to relate it to mental health and stabil- 
ity. There is a curious lack of demand on the part 
of the public for factual information of this kind 
and an unwarranted assumption that the increase 
is due entirely to a greater moral laxity followinga 
more lenient attitude towards the criminal. It is 
claimed that this can only be arrested by sterner 
methods of punishment. This claim is causing con- 
cern to those of us who are convinced by our 
experience that any attempt to stamp it out would 
only serve to stamp it in and do more harm than 
good. It would be a retrograde step in the light of 
all that has been gained by the penal reforms of 
the past. 


Fear and Pain Are Not a Deterrent 


History has shown that it was the reformers who 
were the realists and not the reactionaries; that it 
was sensible penal methods founded upon actual 
experience that protected the community against 
crime, rather than savage punishments founded 
upon emotion. The constant burnings and behead- 
ings of the 16th and 17th centuries proved very 
ineffective deterrents even to the brilliant cour- 
tiers and statesmen of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods, let alone the thugs and highwaymen who 
beset them. It was only when the 18th century 
brought such a flood of capital statutes and death 
became more and more drawn out by ghastly tor- 
ture that men at last revolted against the practice 
and juries started to bring in perjured verdicts 
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rather than condemn a man to the horrors that 
awaited him on conviction. So many thieves began 
to be acquitted before the repeal of capital punish- 
ment for larceny that in 1830 a Petition to Parlia- 
ment was signed by 725 bankers “praying that it 
would not withhold from them that protection to 
their property that they would derive from a more 
lenient law’’! 

No one nowadays would seriously suggest reim- 
posing the death penalty for larceny, but we must 
never forget the storm of opposition that was pro- 
voked by its repeal, particularly from the legal 
profession and the Church. It is a solemn thought 
that it was prolonged for 10 years by the Bishops 
in the House of Lords, after the laypeers had voted 
against it. It is recorded that in the reign of 
George the third “‘. . . the House of Lords, includ- 
ing seven Bishops voting with the majority, held 
to their view that transportation for life is not 
sufficiently severe a penalty for pilfering what is 
of five shillings value and that nothing but the 
blood of an offender can afford an adequate atone- 
ment.” 

And yet the evidence of its futility as a deter- 
rent was well known. It is recorded that of 167 
thieves prepared for hanging, 164 of them had 
already witnessed public hanging for the same 
offence. 

This credulity in fear and pain as a deterrent to 
others is most absurdly seen in an extreme ex- 
ample: In the year 1595 the City of Leyden in 
Holland sentenced a dog that had killed a man “to 
be hanged and to remain hanging on the gallows 
to the deterring of all other dogs, and his goods, if 
any, to be forfeited.” 

In years to come people may smile at our credu- 
lity in thinking that men of violent temper, low 
intelligence, or abnormal temperament can be de- 
terred by fear of the consequences of their actions. 
And even with more intelligent, self-controlled 
men who may be deterred by example there re- 
mains the ethical question of whether the State 
has the moral right to treat an offender as a means 
to the good of others rather than as an end in him- 
self. It is certainly a contravention of the Kantian 
maxim: “Treat humanity, whether in your own 
person or in others, always as an end withal and 
never as a means.” 


Our Approach Must Be With 
Wisdom and Concern 


The unshakeable conviction of the value of fear 
and painful punishment as a deterrent is so deeply 
rooted in so many people, however, that it is dif- 
ficult to resist the conclusion that it is, in reality, 
a subconscious and disguised desire for revenge. 
The people who clamour for the retention of cor- 
poral and capital punishment are unmoved by 
rational argument or statistical evidence against 
its efficacy. They cannot accept a doctrine whereby 
the wicked should not suffer in proportion to the 
suffering they have inflicted. But I maintain that 
however natural it is to feel this way, it cannot be 
justified by any gospel based on the ethic of love 
and understanding and forgiveness. Those of us 
who feel that a morality based on fear is un- 
worthy of mature and civilised society must be 
constantly on guard for this motive of retaliation, 
in ourselves as well as in other people, since it 
takes strangely distorted forms in order to de- 
ceive us. As Bertrand Russell has said: ‘‘We never 
feel so good as when we are punishing someone.” 
It is an attitude which must hinder and postpone 
any scientific approach to the prevention and con- 
trol of crime. 

In the field of medicine it has been proved that 
the best way to cure disease is to prevent it, and 
the same holds true of the diseases of the mind 
and the emotions. Men become criminals for the 
same reasons as they become sick: from disease, 
from poverty, from contamination, and unhappi- 
ness. We cannot eradicate all these causes but it 
will help us to treat the symptoms if we under- 
stand the underlying reasons, and apply our 
limited and quite empirical means with wisdom 
and concern. 

In conclusion I should like to quote what Sir 
Winston Churchill said when he was Home Secre- 
tary in 1910: 

The mood and temper of the public in regard to the 
treatment of crime and criminals is one of the most un- 
failing tests of the civilisation of any country. A calm, 
dispassionate recognition of the rights of the accused, 
and even of the convicted criminal against the State; a 
constant heart searching of all charged with the deed of 
punishment; tireless efforts towards the discovery of 
curative and regenerative processes; unfailing faith that 
there is a treasure, if you can find it, in the heart of 
every man. These are the symbols which in the treat- 
ment of crime and criminals mark and measure the 


stored up strength of a nation and are sign and proof of 
the living virtue in it. 
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We Have More To Do Than To Feel” 


By REUBEN L. LURIE 
State Commissioner of Correction, Boston, Massachusetts 


WANT TO READ a letter that to me, at least, is 
one of the most pathetic to be found in recorded 
literature and which contains a line upon which 

I shall seek to build my little talk. 

It has to do with a letter that Charles Lamb 
wrote in 1796 to his friend, the poet Coleridge, con- 
cerning a tragedy in the Lamb family, for Mary, 
Charles’ beloved sister, had killed her mother in a 
fit of insanity. 

““My dearest friend: 

White, or some of my friends or the public papers by 
this time may have informed you of the terrible calami- 
ties that have fallen on our family. I will only give you 
the outline. My poor dearest sister in a fit of insanity has 
been the death of her own mother. I was at hand only 
time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is 
at present in a mad house, from whence I fear she must 
be moved to an hospital. God has preserved to me my 
senses,—I eat and drink and sleep, and have my judg- 
ment I believe very sound. My poor father was slightly 
wounded, and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. 
Mr. Norris of the Bluecoat school has been very kind to 
us, and we have no other friend, but thank God I am very 
calm and composed, and able to do the best that remains 
to do. Write,—as religious a letter as possible—but no 
mention of what has gone and done with—with me the 
former things are passed away, and I have something 
more to do than to feel— we ; 

“God almighty have us all in his keeping.”— 


C. Lamb 

It is that line—‘With me the former things are 
passed away, and I have something more to do 
than to feel’”—that I want to direct my thoughts 
this morning, for Lamb lived when John Howard 
was alive, and John Howard was not a lawyer. He 
was a businessman who had come into a compe- 
tence, and John Howard went into every prison in 
England and Scotland, in Wales, and ultimately 
went into practically all of the prisons of the con- 
tinent of Europe and then revealed what he found 
in the masterpiece with which some of you, I am 
sure, are familiar: The State of the Prisons. 

I say again, he was not a lawyer, although one 
would have assumed that lawyers would have 
known of that which Howard exposed. 


Liberating an Imprisoned Spirit 


Lamb never knew of a young girl who was born 
during his last years, not so far from where we 
are meeting today, in Dover, New Hampshire. I 
suppose it is safe to say that when this child, this 


* An address before the Criminal Law Section of the American Bar 
Association, Boston, August 26, 1953. 


girl, was born there was the usual rejoicing in the 
family. 

I have often thought of what it was that the 
father must have felt when suddenly he found in 
existence a child, the projection of his own per- 
sonality, and what the mother must have experi- 
enced, the result of long months of waiting. But 
be that as it may, when this child was 2 years old 
it was afflicted with the then dreaded scarlet fever, 
and when the heat of the fever abated it was found 
that this child had been left blind and deaf and 
dumb, and of the remaining senses only touch had 
been preserved. 

This was Laura Bridgeman, destined, it seemed, 
to live the life of an animal—to eat, to sleep, to 
wake, to function, until death would bring relief 
to her and peace to her parents. 

Now, in Boston at this time there was a young 
doctor, Samuel Gridley Howe, who had returned 
from fighting for the liberation of the Greeks. He 
had become interested in the problems of educat- 
ing the blind, and he had opened a school here, a 
school that you all have heard about and of which 
Massachusetts is very proud—none other than the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind. In her seventh 
year Laura Bridgeman was brought to Samuel 
Gridley Howe. He took this child into his home and 
into his school and into his heart, and he then 
began the impossible task of penetrating behind 
the bars of blindness, of deafness and dumbness, 
seeking to liberate the imprisoned spirit of this 
girl, the spirit which Scripture teaches us is the 
candle of God. 

It was to kindle this candle that Samuel Gridley 
Howe set himself the task of doing, and how he 
did it aroused the admiration of the world. 
Dickens, when he came to Boston, spent a day with 
Laura Bridgeman and wrote of it in his American 
Notes. 


Pioneering Works and Reforms of Dorothea Dix 


Samuel Gridley Howe was not concerned alone 
with the treatment of the blind. He was also con- 
cerned with the treatment of prisoners. One of 
his closest friends and one to whom Laura Bridge- 
man came to mean much was Dorothea Dix, a gentle 
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woman who lived through tragic childhood and 
who wrote of herself perhaps as poignant a line 
as you will find. “I never knew a childhood,” said 
Dorothea Dix. 

And when finally, as a young teacher, she was 
urged to visit the Middlesex County Jail, across 
the line on the Charles, she found manacled in 
chains a woman prisoner who was insane. She 
found the treatment of the prisoners such as to 
reveal that that which John Howard had discov- 
ered in England was not left for England alone. 

And so Dorothea Dix, who was not a lawyer, 
began the greatest trek in social service history 
that I am sure you will find ever recorded. She 
went to every place in Massachusetts where there 
was held an insane person, whether in the jails, in 
the poorhouses, or in private custody, because in 
those days of unenlightenment it was the habit of 
some towns to auction off to the lowest bidder the 
care of the insane, and if one bid least so that the 
expense to the town was less, then one was 
awarded the custody and care of the insane. What 
Dorothea Dix revealed would shock you beyond 
description. 

And what did she do? Having traversed the 
length and breadth of this Commonwealth in the 
1840’s she presented a memorial to the great and 
general court, the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
and it is fitting that the person who introduced it 
and who was a member of the Legislature was 
none other than Samuel Gridley Howe. 

The result was that there was a reform in the 
treatment not alone of prisoners, but also of the 
insane in Massachusetts, and then Dorothea Dix 
began the same trek. She went into Rhode Island. 
She went into New York. She went into New Jer- 
sey, and finally she had traversed 22 states in the 
Union. She presented a memorial to the Congress. 
She went to Europe. She brought about lasting 
reforms in England, France, Italy, Turkey, Russia. 

She was no lawyer, and yet the problems with 
which she was involved concerned lawyers. And 
there should have been, it seems to me, as I think 
back upon these days of Howard and of Howe and 
of Dix, similar activities by lawyers so as to give 
to one a sense of pride in our profession. There is 
no question that we—all of us—can indeed see and 
understand physical mutilation. We shrink from it 
and yet we feela sense of warmth and concern when 
we consider a mutilated child like Laura Bridge- 
man. Laura Bridgeman was blind! Yet it seems to 
me in the profession that too many of us fail to re- 
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alize that we, too, are blind attorneys, that some of 
us have lost our vision and no longer see that more 
is required than the mere practice of the law. 

Laura Bridgeman was deaf, and it seems to me 
that too many of us in the practice of law are deaf, 
too. We no longer hear the words of the great men 
who undertook to teach us and to transmit to us a 
way of practice and a way of life. 

Laura Bridgeman had no speech and undoubt- 
edly she made the unpleasant sounds, the sounds 
without meaning, of those without speech. But too 
many of us in the practice of law utter words with- 
out meaning. We talk of liberty under the law. We 
talk and we talk, but we do not implement these 
words with that which gives these words true 
meaning. 

You have heard what Mr. Justice Jackson has 
said in relation to this report* and yet, think of it, 
in Massachusetts—and I cannot speak for other 
states in the Union—there is no committee of 
judges seeking to inform itself with regard to the 
conditions in the institutions to which these judges 
sentence men and women and children. 

I could demonstrate that there are very few 
judges who have visited institutions, who under- 
take to find out what is being done in an institu- 
tion, and what should be done in an institution. 

When you consider this very report, you will find 
it concerns itself only to the date of conviction and 
incarceration. It may deal with the element of 
parole, as it seems to, but nevertheless the chal- 
lenge of what is happening within the prison 
where there oftentimes is the demonstration of 
man’s true inhumanity to man—here the organ- 
ized Bar, it seems to me, has failed completely. To 
remedy this situation, the Bar must first inform 
itself. The way to do that, it seems to me, is to 
organize on local levels through local bar associa- 
tions, so that judges and attorneys are appointed 
to committees which will investigate and will visit 
the local jails and the houses of correction. 

And Mr. Freund is not speaking with any sense 
of exaggeration when he says that what will be 
found in local jails and houses of correction will 
prove shocking. It seems to me also that if on a 
county level bar associations undertook again, 
through judges and through lawyers, to inform 
themselves as to the conditions within the county 
institutions and if on state levels state bar associa- 
tions undertook to do the same thing with regard 
to state institutions, then much good could come 
of this because the first thing that is required, it 
seems to me, is information. 
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After information there may come indignation, 
but information is first required, and an indig- 
nation that is not informed is nothing but the heat 
of the moment; and I suggest, if I may, that it is 
the function of lawyers and of judges to be non- 
conductors of heat. 

It seems to me that here the attorneys—and I 
speak as one—have failed. 

I regret that these three people whom I have 
mentioned—Howard, Howe, and Dorothea Dix— 
were not lawyers. One could add to the list of those 
who have sought to make great reforms, and un- 
fortunately you will find the names of lawyers few 
and far between. 


Lawyers Must Meet the Challenge 


Here, it seems to me, is the challenge to the Bar. 
Here, it seems to me is, in fact, one of the problems 
which concerns us in this morning’s discussion, 
“Today’s Problems in the Administration of Crim- 
inal Justice.” I am rude enough to suggest that one 
of today’s problems in the administration of crim- 
inal justice is the respectable lawyer because he 
does not concern himself with this type of problem. 

It is indeed fitting that we should expect the 
lawyer to concern himself with something more 


than the practice of the law, for we are citizens 
first and we are lawyers second. 

I sometimes think that the great people in this 
world are not lawyers, are not doctors, are not 
engineers, are not even nuclear physicists. I think 
they are the poets. I think somehow or other the 
true poet has entered into a knowledge of that 
which is in fact divine. One of the poets who I 
think truly experienced a genuine mystical rela- 
tionship was Edna St. Vincent Millay. In the cli- 
max of her poem, “Renascence,” she cries out: 

“The world stands out on either side, no wider 
than the heart is wide. Above the earth is stretched 
the sky, no higher than the soul is high.” 

I think it well for us who are lawyers to ask 
ourselves the searching question: How wide is our 
world? How high is our sky? Does it include those 
who are the least desirable in the population? Can 
we see to it that these are treated with fairness, 
with intelligence, with understanding, albeit with 
sternness? Ours is the necessity of realizing that 
we have more to do than to feel, and unless we do 
realize this with a sense of consecrated determi- 
nation, we shall cease to function as citizens, and, 
if I may say it with deference, we shall cease to 
function as lawyers. 


Man Remains the Fortress of the Unknown 


By MARGERY FRY 
Vice President, Magistrates’ Association, London 


horror at its implications is unlikely to let 

us forget it!) that we live in the atomic 
age. But does any age know for certain what will 
appear to posterity to be its outstanding character- 
istic? The division of the atom is a grimly marked 
stage in man’s conquest of the physical world, but 
it is only one step more in his astounding 
control of external nature. It may be that history 
(if our world survives our passion for playing 
with dangerous toys) will see in the twentieth cen- 
tury the beginning of a period marked by a new 
kind of science—the knowledge of ourselves. As 
yet man himself remains the fortress of the un- 
known, the least understood phenomenon of all 
our universe. And it is perhaps a recognition of 
our ignorance that our attempts at self-knowledge 
are made under so many different disciplines. 


W: ARE CONSTANTLY reminded (though our 


Dangers of Our Ignorance 


The philosopher and the theologian, the electro- 
physiologist and the biochemist as well as the 
psychologist pure and simple all struggle with the 
question “What is man?” “How does he ‘work’?” 
And the constantly increasing store of our know- 
ledge seems only to emphasise the receding of any 
final answer. 

Yet the measure of our growing comprehension 
may be found just in this sense of uncertainty. 
Our first feeling when we read the educational or 
penal precepts of our ancestors is apt to be aston- 
ishment at their cock-sureness; our second, a 
grieved sense of the cruelty which that cock-sure- 
ness produced in people who were assuredly no 
less kindly than ourselves. I think as I write of a 
trivial story of a man of my parents’ generation 
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(a long while ago now!) whose deeply religious, 
and I believe truly affectionate, father punished 
him for playing with fire when a child of 4 by 
holding his finger in a candle. We see now how 
much more than the tender skin might have been 
irreparably hurt. It is in these human relations 
where one person has power over another, as ruler, 
as parent, as teacher, as employer, as administra- 
tor of the penal law, that we are today conscious of 
the dangers of our ignorance, aware that we are 
like tyros called upon to perform delicate opera- 
tions with a most incomplete grasp of anatomy! 
This tentative attitude towards other human 
beings is itself something new, a characteristic of 
the twilight before the dawning of a new age. The 
dim lights that we have emphasise the magnitude 
and complexity of the problems that lie before us. 


Getting People To Do What We Want 


There is nothing new about the search for ways 
of getting people to do what we want. From our 
earliest days we are, unconsciously, learning how 
people “work.” The bitterest lesson of birth—if 
we were enough aware to realise it—must be our 
dependence on people who are “‘not-self.’’ How can 
we compel them to carry out our wishes? The in- 
fant experiments with screaming and grasping, 
with intermittent success; the toddler works the 
magics of words, of anger, of charm; the parent 
retorts with rewards, reproaches, with punish- 
ments; the priesthoods of various creeds by long 
experience have elaborated and handed down em- 
pirical systems for the control of men’s minds. 
But all these methods alike may be described as 
prescientific, which does not, of course, mean that 
they are necessarily incorrect but that they are 
based on trial and error rather than upon a grasp 
of fundamental principles. But the modern doctor 
does not use the traditional sorcery of the medicine 
man; he bases his methods upon the patient ex- 
ploration of bacilli, of viruses, of cells. The engi- 
neer does not twiddle the switches of an unfamiliar 
machine; he studies the principles of its construc- 
tion. All applied science has the same method— 
control through comprehension. 

But when the layman seeks for information as 
to the way in which human beings react to the out- 
side world; when, for example, the probation 
officer comes to the experts and asks what caused 
Ben Brown to become a criminal, he is bewildered 
by the diversity of the answers he gets. The an- 
cient triangle of body, mind, and spirit no longer 


1 Professor Stancieu at the Premier Cours International de Criminolo- 
gie organised by the Societe International de Criminologie, Paris, 1952. 
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stands with all its angles sharp; the activities of 
the human personality are seen more as an infinite 
action and reaction between its different modes 
than as three distinguishable parts. And when we 
are searching for the origins of antisocial behav- 
iour we do in fact add two more adjuncts to the 
offender’s make-up—his purse and his environ- 
ment. As between the relative importance of these 
aspects of personality debate has raged, and still 
rages, rather fiercely. 


Clash Between Law and Conscience 


There are still some people who will find in the 
malady of the spirit, in sin, the sufficient reason 
for all those ways in which a man may injure his 
neighbours. But many things which we feel to be 
morally wrong are not dealt with by the law, and 
much that is forbidden by the law can only be 
shown to be ethically wrong by the rather round- 
about argument that you must not weaken the 
authority of the community in whose benefits you 
share, quite a sound and logical reason but one 
which makes but little appeal to the untutored 
moral sense, and has, besides, the disadvantage 
that it overlooks the fact that the law may at times 
clash with individual conscience. If one dares call 
anyone downright bad, it is certain that some such 
people are found in the ranks of the criminal, but 
there are bad people who keep the laws, and there 
are people who break them—as history also re- 
minds us—who are in other ways estimable. The 
early Quakers in England arranged for the peace- 
able seizure of their table silver rather than pay 
tithes to the Church they disapproved of : the con- 
scientious objector to war service affords a very 
vivid example in many countries today of law- 
breaking which is not in defiance of a man’s better 
nature. No! We cannot identify legal offences with 
sins! 

At the other extreme lie those who are prepared 
to find in the social and financial discrepancies of 
our system the one sufficient clue to almost all 
“delinquency.” To quote an eminent French pro- 
fessor: 

I should say that the criminal is the only normal per- 
son amongst those who are disinherited and antisocial. 
Apart from certain mental diseases and some physical 
monstrosities, the criminal, used in the sense of the anti- 
social, is a normal being frustrated in his happiness, ex- 
asperated by the impossibility of satisfying his physical 
and moral needs...* 

More easily maintained is the view that environ- 
ment in general, not poverty alone, is responsible 
for the antisocial action. And it is terribly true 
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that, even in homes where no physical shortages 
are felt, men and women and, above all, small 
children and even babies may be starved of those 
emotional needs whose fulfilment is essential to a 
well-balanced personality. The researches of psy- 
chiatrists in many countries and particularly in 
the United States which were gathered together 
by Dr. Bowlby in his report to the World Health 
Organisation in 1952,° give a distressing picture 
of delinquency due to this environmental defi- 
ciency. If we go on to consider the inadequate 
education, the general lack of opportunity cramp- 
ing the lives of less favoured citizens in probably 
all countries we might be tempted to say with the 
French authority already quoted: ‘“‘We shall under- 
stand at last that often the antisocial are only the 
victims of criminal behaviour uncontrolled by law 
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of ‘honest men’. 


Seesaw Between Nature and Nurture 


But, it may be retorted, these less fortunate 
people have been born unfitted by heredity to take 
advantage of the resources of civilisation. Throw- 
backs to earlier types, or even belonging to infe- 
rior groups of human beings, they are predestined 
misfits. What they are and not their circumstances 
give the answer to the cause of their antisocial 
activity. This, the doctrine of Lombroso, is now 
not often found in its pure form, but the seesaw 
between nature and nurture goes eternally up and 
down. Just now, perhaps, the theory of nurture is 
in the ascendant; upbringing and the general at- 
mosphere in which babyhood and childhood are 
passed are now seen to account for much that 
formerly was attributed to stock and even to race. 
Moreover, the methods of psychiatry—still, as the 
history of science is reckoned, so new—serve to 
disclose the scars of mental injuries in the past as 
the origins of much antisocial behaviour. In the 
damaged personality of the offender, psychology 
may suggest, lies the explanation of his delin- 
quency. 

But purely bodily conditions (if indeed we dare 
to distinguish thus far between mind and body) — 
somatic factors, to use the technical phrase—must 
not be left out of account. The lesions of the brain 
caused by such diseases as encephalitis lethargica 
are too disastrously potent to be overlooked, whilst 
the artificial sections of surgery may do something 
to relieve even delinquent tendencies. 

2 Maternal Care and Mental Health. 
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The study of the action of the glands of the 
human body has resulted in the discovery of forms 
of treatment by injection which can for the time 
being quell the abnormal development of the sex 
instinct responsible for bringing many people 
whom no one could accuse of a criminal mentality 
into humiliating clashes with the law. Nor is the 
linkage of bodily change with behaviour a purely 
one-way influence! It is now even possible to ob- 
serve “the striking changes produced in the 
E.E.G.” (the encephalogram, recording mechani- 
cally the electric activity of the brain) “by psycho- 
therapy and by less deliberate readjustment of 
external conditions.’”* 


Plight of the Probation Officer 


Amongst this bewildering flicker of half lights 
the layman may well hesitate. If he is a purely 
detached observer he can stand aside, watching 
the interplay of theories. But if he is charged with 
responsibility for other lives than his own, if he is, 
say, a conscientious hard-working probation offi- 
cer, he may well feel impatient at so much con- 
flicting counsel. 

He has in his room, perhaps, a hoary old recidi- 
vist, a persistent exhibitionist who scares and 
distresses the children of the neighbourhood. Shall 
he call in the help of the parson or priest to bring 
him to a better mind, or shall he send him to a 
psychoanalyst to reveal the experiences of early 
childhood, or simply turn to the gland specialist 
with his injections? Probably the only thing he 
can be sure of is that repetition of prison sentences 
is not the right answer. ; 

Or here is a boy on whom he must report to the 
court. Cruelty to animals has begun to give place 
to attacks on other people, the encephalogram 
from which he seeks a hint shows a threat of vio- 
lent aggression. Is he justified in giving a policy of 
friendly supervision one more chance, or must he, 
in the interests of public safety, warn the court 
against the use of probation? 

Here is a small child, wandering and uncontrol- 
lable. Has the mother-child relationship met such 
complete shipwreck in this case that all hope of 
reshaping it must be abandoned? One school of 
thought may prescribe a healthy, well-equipped 
institution, another will still urge the claims of 
the slum home. 

A girl has persistently shoplifted. Is the reason 
to be sought in the frustrated love of beauty of an 
artistic nature, or is her offence the symptom of 
a disturbed puberty, or is she seeking, in her defi- 
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ance of all authority, a compensation for the bitter 
inferiority of bastardy? Shall her probation officer 
suggest a visit to a dress shop, a hospital, or an 
institution for young criminals? In such cases as 
these the probation cfficer cannot put his proba- 
tioner into cold storage until the researches of 
experts are unified into a coherent science. Ignor- 
ing none of the possibilities he must make the best 
choice he can, not letting his perplexity disturb his 
probationer. Yet even though no foolproof rules 
for dealing with the complexities of human nature 
can be hoped for, it would be foolish to deny that 
the treatment of offenders has been already benefi- 
cially influenced by the researches of the last 
decades. 

In England, for instance, to write of the country 
I know best, the Prison Commissioners have given 
public testimony to the utility of the E.E.G. (ence- 
phalogram) in diagnosis, psychiatric reports are a 
regular feature of court routine, and psychiatric 
treatment may be made a condition of a probation 
order. It is already proving its value, though per- 
haps not yet fully employed, in schools for delin- 
quents and in prisons. The provision of a hospital 
prison for psychopaths is acknowledged to be a 
first priority need. More and more attempts are 
made to reinstate family life and to prevent the 
separation of mothers and children. Treatment in 
a home where the neglectful mother can learn to 
look after her family is, in some instances, super- 
seding mere punishment for her cruelty. 

But it must be admitted that, whilst the forms 
of research are manifold, new knowledge is often 
more successful in diagnosis than in the sugges- 
tion of treatment. Even the predictions of failure 
best based on statistics may be more a proof that 
our society has not yet evolved a cure than that an 
antisocial condition is incurable. 

There is one way in which the scientific attitude 
towards the study of human nature is of unmixed 
help for the educator. Very slowly the general 
public is modifying its ultrasimple view of con- 
duct. Some idea of the infinite complexity of the 
constitution of human beings, their adaptability 
to circumstances, but also, especially in infancy 
and childhood, their possible vulnerability, is 
beginning to modify the crude belief in deterrence, 
in punishment as a panacea. This offers a better 
social environment for reclamation. 

It has its worst drawback in that it has offered 
a complete battery of new excuses to the intelligent 
lawbreaker, and may complicate the work of the 


investigator by producing ready-made the “right” 
answers to his question. 


Dangers of Half-Knowledge About 
Human Behavior 


Far more serious misgivings are bound from 
time to time to arise as we contemplate the rapid 
extension of our knowledge of human behaviour. 
Already a superficial study of the working of the 
average mind has yielded horrifying results in the 
indoctrination of crowds for political or commer- 
cial ends. (We are as yet, I think, hardly aware of 
the injurious effects of the smiling tyranny of 
trade advertisement on the populations of the 
countries who regard themselves as free.) 

It is difficult not to recoil in some dread before 
glimpses of the power which new knowledge of 
the working of the human creature will put into 
the hands of some members of the race. Medicine 
can be prostituted to germ warfare, atomic physics 
wears more the face of a foe than of a friend; will 
the newer knowledge of mind spell aid or disaster? 
Some things are clear. All human experience shows 
that it is useless to try to stifle new knowledge. Yet 
it is equally dangerous to force the pace towards 
a certainty which can only come by slow steps. 

Anyone who bears responsibility for others has 
to bear the uncertainty which comes of half-know]l- 
edge without transmitting a sense of insecurity 
and weakness. This, as it seems to me, is the diffi- 
cult duty of the educator (using the word in its 
very widest sense) of today. He has no longer any 
excuse for believing that he knows all about human 
nature. Sometimes the disputes of the psychiatric 
schools would rather suggest that he can know 
nothing. But neither is he justified in ignoring 
what has been learned on the ground that the ex- 
perts are not yet agreed. 


Discoveries Will Eventually Be Synthesised 


The analogy of a fortress is helpful here. The 
attacks on Mansoul on Bunyan’s great parable 
are carried on from every point of the compass. 
The attackers may seem to be moving in opposite 
directions, yet we dimly foresee the possibility 
that all their discoveries will eventually be synthe- 
sised in a victorious knowledge, a comprehension 
which shall leave no room for vindictive treatment 
of the offender, but which also will so guide the 
humanity of man to man that crime may no longer 
exact its toll of misery and loss. 
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Counseling Techniques in Probation Work 


By SARA G. GEIGER, M.D. 
Director, Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic 


OUNSELING IN PROBATION WORK cannot be 
(U consierea as a division of professional work 

in itself. It extends much further in that it 
involves the probation officer, the probationer, and 
all the experiences in their lives which have caused 
each—the probation officer and the probationer— 
to be in his immediate situation. Before even par- 
tially successful counseling work can be done, 
from the standpoint of the officer, there must be, 
at least, a fair knowledge of self, his own persona- 
lity structure, a motivation for his choice of work 
and reasons for continuing in it, of the anxieties 
and fears natural to his choice, of where he can go 
when consultation is needed, and a knowledge of 
the allocation of time. 

The probation officer can find no crime offensive 
to him. He must find a way of understanding it so 
he will not be judgmental. Then, the probationer 
will know his officer is genuinely interested in 
him—the man, not the crime—and will not carry 
into the present and plans for the future the man’s 
mistakes of yesterday. 

During probation, the man’s own experience will 
appear and reappear frequently in his conscious- 
ness and the support of the understanding officer 
will be required. A clear-cut picture of the proba- 
tion officer’s duties is of assistance to the proba- 
tioner in understanding both his and the officer’s 
role. Of the probationer, the officer must have a 
knowledge of his cultural background, his total en- 
vironment, his personality development, strengths, 
weaknesses, and what to do with the knowledge he 
has; that is, how to evaluate adjustment in light 
of the total individual, who is the result of his past 
experiences in all areas of his life. Probation offi- 
cers are parents, therapists, and the authority of 
the law, all in one person. Courage, integrity, intel- 
ligence, and ability to use all three are the 
strengths of the probation officers. 


The Probationer Is the Result of Many Factors 
With what manner of man does the officer work? 
The probationer must be regarded as near normal 
or mildly deviate from the normal or he would not 
be granted probation. When a new charge is as- 
signed, each officer must ask himself why this par- 


1 See discussion of id, ego, and superego on page 28. 


ticular individual has come to the attention of the 
court; how did his social illness begin; is he not 
socially ill but one of those who has unsocial im- 
pulses—such as are common to all—which he, at 
the time, was unable to inhibit; is he material for 
probation, and how can he be treated? Many men 
live successfully with conflicts similar to those of 
the probationer but are able to suppress these and 
do not have court contacts. These men have found 
acceptable ways to respond to situational stresses, 
to achieve ambitions, and to satisfy unfulfilled, 
deep emotional needs. 

The reasons why the probationer has failed to 
succeed in the community must be learned. Gener- 
ally the behavior serves a purpose peculiar to the 
particular man. Basic conflicts may be similar in 
many, but activating factors differ widely. Some- 
times the behavior, as does alcoholism, masks 
potential or true psychosis or neurosis. The man’s 
behavior is necessary to maintain a balance in 
everyday living. His difficulties may originate pre- 
dominantly in the social, physical, or mental areas, 
probably never alone in one specific area but 
loosely or closely interwoven throughout all areas. 
Therein lies the challenge for the officer. With 
some probationers, experiences that are socially, 
mentally (including emotionally), or physically 
traumatic weaken and, with others, strengthen 
the ego, depending upon various factors, such as 
interpersonal relationships, body concept, ete. 
Basically important are the personality develop- 
ment, how the man deals with tensions and anxi- 
eties, and the balance between the superego, id, 
and ego.! 


Developmental Factors Affecting Later Life 


Being born is an experience which produces 
definite reactions. The life in the uterus is a lazy, 
comfortable life. Food is provided and other than 
movements of the extremities and occasional 
thumbsucking, the days are much alike. Birth, 
itself, may be smooth or traumatic, but when the 
child is pushed or pulled into the air he must act. 
He experiences cold, the air about him, he cries, 
breathes, moves his extremities, etc. These exper- 
iences produce tension, he is in a new situation, 
there is a need to do something and this tension, 
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originating at birth, is present throughout life, 
being felt as anxiety. Deprive the infant of his 
satisfactions and comforts, then tension arises, 
physical reactions—crying, etc.—occur and the 
emotional reactions associated with anxiety occur. 
The motor action—crying, squirming, etc.—re- 
sults in relief of discomfort. If motor action is not 
permitted, the unexpended energy is felt as fear. 
The potential for tension, anxiety, and fear is with 
each, always. All this is quite comparable to the 
reactions to stress in adult life, when tensions, 
fears, anxieties, hostilities, disorganized or asocial 
behavior may occur. Usually aggression, passivity, 
or sublimation are used to solve conflicts. Life 
experiences are repetitive from birth to death, 
become more complicated as years pass, and are 
dealt with adequately or inadequately by the indi- 
vidual according to his personality organization. 

As was mentioned in the forgoing, after birth 
stimulation is from without but it is also from 
within because of physiological needs. The mouth 
is important and oral tension is strong; also, there 
is the erotic value of the mouth. During the oral 
period of life the relationship of the child to the 
world is on the basis of being satisfied or not being 
satisfied orally—hunger, thirst—satisfaction in 
the mother who feeds him and cares for his com- 
forts. Weaning ends the oral period and this is one 
of the first frustrations. At times one finds adults 
who are seemingly at this level—physiologically 
they need to be fed and emotionally they cannot 
leave the mother. 

In the next phase of development, the anal-sadis- 
tic, the instinctual pleasures pass from the oral to 
the anal zone. The child enjoys the attention he gets 
when there is elimination, as his mother must care 
for him and there is stimulation to the mucous- 
cutaneous junctions. Toilet training requires the 
child to give up the pleasures of excretion and of 
being cared for. Behavior in later life, particularly 
of the sadistic type, often can be traced to the 
manner in which toilet training is handled. As the 
training is completed there is less interest in the 
oral and anal zones. Instinctive energy is directed 
toward the genital region. From sucking the child 
goes to masturbation. This signifies the end of the 
first period of emotional development. The child 
can now express both love and hate. His energy 
is directed toward the mother who is the model 
for all future love objects. He cannot have the 
mother to himself because of siblings and especi- 
ally his father and he desires him out of the way. 
He learns girls are different and fears castration. 


To avoid this he must not be hostile to his father. 
If the child does not work through his hostility 
toward his father, he will be ambivalent to every- 
thing all his life. Unexplained hostilities can fre- 
quently be traced to the oedipal period. Working 
through this hostility takes longer in girls and is 
more difficult. With boys, aggression is redirected 
to the outside world and not to the father. Anxiety 
is always present. 

From about 6 years of age until puberty, the 
sex drive is suppressed—children can kill and be 
very hostile in play, thus handling aggressions and 
hostilities. Aggression is often carried over into 
school and affects progress there. However, suc- 
cess in school and all areas depends as much on the 
child’s relationship to his mother as on his intel- 
ligence and personality reactions. Ordinal position 
or being the only child is important in development 
as is the maturity of the parents. Release from 
too strict maternal supervision and acceptance by 
the father of part of supervision are essential. 

During adolescence aggressions and hostilities 
are handled in sports and chosen activities. Emo- 
tionally the adolescent becomes interested in and 
is more considerate toward the opposite sex. Usu- 
ally more attention is directed to personality 
maladjustments in adolescence which are not un- 
common. In their attempts to become emancipated, 
the adolescents must protect their deep feelings of 
inadequacy and they use 

1. Defense mechanisms, such as 

a. Projection—insecurity and inadequacy are 
projected toward another by means of 
criticism which may go over into paranoid 
reaction 

b. Day dreaming--an excellent escape from 
reality which can go over into fantasy 
which in time seems real to a dreamer 

c. Overcompensation—in the form of bully- 
ing, domineering, being unable to cooper- 
ate, evidencing feelings of superiority, 
always being right 

2. Conditions noted in adolescents other than 

awkward attempts at emancipation are 

a. Delinquency 

b. Schizophrenia 

c. Rejection of religion, education, and par- 
ental guidance 

d. Feelings of inferiority—physical, mental, 
social 

e. Depressions and at times manic reactions 
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f. Psychoneuroses—anxiety, hysteria, occa- 
sionally neurasthenia, phobias, obsessive- 
compulsive reactions 

g. Epilepsy 

h. Failure in psychosexual maturity—stay 
fixed at the narcissistic level, etc. 

i. Mental deficiency plus environment and 

the adolescent’s reaction to both 

Psychopathic personality 

k. Reactions following organic brain condi- 
tions—encephalitis, meningitis, cerebral 
accidents 

Interruptions in development are noted in many 
probationers and behavior comparable to any of 
the periods of development can be recognized. This 
recognition is often helpful to the officer in under- 
standing the level on which to approach the man. 


. 


Emotional Factors Influencing Adjustment 


This person on probation has arrived there be- 
cause of his emotions which are affected by threats 
to the ego and he has reacted to these according to 
the manner in which his emotions have developed 
and the balance he has achieved in his reactions. 
The id or the primitive impulses are counteracted 
by the superego which is largely in the subcon- 
scious zone and is a composite representation of 
the parents. It takes the place of the actual parents 
in the management of the id or primitive impulses 
and is the critical faculty of the unconscious. The 
probation officer acts similarly on the conscious 
level. The ego, the result of the stimuli from the 
outer world and from within, represents what is 
commonly known as reason, logic, sanity. The id 
is the driving power and the ego is the operator of 
the vehicle. The ego is the achieved balance be- 
tween the instinctive energy of the id and the 
superego. The ego evolved by the influences of the 
world on the more primal structure, the id, the 
superego, largely in the unconscious zone but con- 
tacting both the id and the ego and being the criti- 
cal faculty must all be able to balance to some 
degree if personality organization occurs. Know- 
ing the balance approximately makes it possible 
for the question, “how well is the psyche of this 
man organized?” to be answered. 

If in childhood free emotional development has 
been permitted, emotions become socialized and 
useful. The mature individual loses the disturbing 
reactions of childhood, and reactions to tensions 
and frustrations improve. He can suppress or sub- 
limate emotional reactions he knows to be harmful 
or useless. Physiologically the individual reacts to 
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tensions, anger, fear, anxiety, shame, etc., by 
changes in pulse rate, blood pressure, blood sugar 
level, respiration, and changes in metabolism in 
the activity of the glands of internal secretions. 
Sadness, fear, awe, etc., slow the physiological 
reactions while hostility, anxiety, resentment, etc., 
speed them. Mentally one reacts to pleasure and 
emotional pain by elation and sadness. A series 
of frustrations may result in hostile acting out of 
a problem by an attempt to be perfect or by de- 
pression, or by laughing to cover real feelings. The 
cause, extent, and duration of disordered reactions 
need to be noted if one is to know the man with 
whom one works and to be able to judge whether 
or not he has attained adulthood. 

An adult is well adjusted in the world about him 
for the most part. He has made the most of his 
abilities and gotten the best possible education 
that he could; he is able socially and economically, 
takes responsibility in his community, in manage- 
ment, politics, and religion, is sexually mature, 
and has friends of approximately his own age. 
Work with people who have matured physically 
for the most part requires accurate knowledge of 
background. Represented in the group are all 
degrees of emotional immaturity and maturity. In 
the aged any degree of childhood or adult develop- 
mental level may be found. Usually these require 
medical care and sometimes psychiatric care in 
addition to the probation officer’s counsel and 
supervision. 


Some Problems in Counseling 


Knowledge of the probationer comes from a 
knowledge of the individual’s past in all its ramifi- 
cations. A longitudinal history of the individual’s 
life is prepared. The history of the present diffi- 
culty, a cross section of his life, as against the 
background or longitudinal history usually gives 
a comparatively clear and unbiased picture of the 
person. This can be balanced with known former 
behavior and the question asked, “Is the behavior 
in keeping with total personality?” This, with 
personal contacts, gives a fairly accurate estimate 
of the probation material with which one must 
work. 

Useful histories are not a collection of facts. 
Consecutive life experiences, verified so far as 
possible, give a true picture of the individual. The 
more sources from which the material is drawn, 
the more accurate the picture. Histories need to be 
alive. Extensive detail given to the offense also 
contributes comparatively little to the total pic- 
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ture. Emotional reactions before, during, and after 
the offense are important. The number of jobs, the 
reasons for changes, the relationships with super- 
visors, fellow workers, family and friends, mean 
much in telling the officer what to watch for and 
to some extent predict behavior. Almost every 
individual has his basic pattern of life. 

Ruling out a physical component in the behavior 
picture serves as a basis of rapport and gives as- 
surance of interest. A show of interest that is 
followed by action makes it possible for the man 
to feel he has a tie, the most important asset in 
work with any problem individual. A certain 
amount of dependency on the probation officer, 
early, can help the man through experiences that 
could endanger his freedom. 

If both the probation officer and the probationer 
are to survive, the former must be able to help the 
latter learn to endure the pain that strikes deeply 
into the emotions, to postpone or give up satisfac- 
tions, that is, immediate desires, and to direct 
primitive instinctual urges into socially accept- 
able outlets. It is to be remembered that sometimes 
those with less cultural background, because of 
their differences, have less ability to suppress the 
instinctual drives and must be dealt with in ways 
suited to their understanding. Only under restric- 
tions, and sometimes painful ones, does the proba- 
tioner learn to curb impulse and accept the 
demands of society with or without conflict. 
Inadequate training in childhood together with 
inadequate opportunities for emotional growth 
produces the offender of the laws. Emotional 
blocks make it necessary for emotions to be dis- 
persed some way. Antisocial behavior can be an 
outlet for repressed emotions. To treat, one must 
know the dynamic forces which produce the be- 
havior. When possible the officers will guide the 
man to bring into consciousness those unconscious 
processes which usually determine undesirable 
behavior. The man himself rarely has a conscious 
realization of the relation between his behavior 
and the deep and repressed conflicts which have 
caused it. 


Therapy 


Therapy, of which counseling is one level, is 
defined differently by the various schools of 
thought. The following is quoted from a book re- 
view in the August 1953 Digest of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, published by the Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

H. Guntrip, of the department of psychiatry at 


Leeds University, states in the Therapeutic Factor 
in Psychiatry “that the therapeutic factor in 
psychotherapy is to be found in the object-rela- 
tions of the patient and the psychotherapist.” The 
maladjusted person is “cured” by the development 
that becomes possible in a relationship with a ma- 
ture person. This relationship is primarily of a 
parental order. The patient grew maladjusted in 
bad object-relationships with parents and parent 
substitutes. He can only develop in good object- 
relationships. But he is, at bottom, a frightened 
child and as such needs a parent figure. In the 
psychotherapeutic, as in the family situation, the 
chances of the child growing to maturity depend 
on the extent to which the parent or parent substi- 
tute can offer the possibility of a mature relation- 
ship; this maturity is the goal of psychotherapy. 
The fundamental psychotherapeutic factor in psy- 
chotherapy is more akin to religion than to science, 
since it is a matter of personal relationship rather 
than of application of impersonal knowledge and 
technique. Religion has always stood for the sav- 
ing power of the good object-relationship ; it is the 
historical form under which the therapeutic fac- 
tor for personality ills has been recognized and 
cultivated. Science represents the discovery of the 
necessary knowledge without which love may be 
ineffective. 

The factor of transference has long been recog- 
nized in psychoanalysis (and all forms of ther- 
apy). The patient transfers to the therapist 
repressed and forbidden infantile reactions to his 
parents. At the same time the patient has gen- 
uinely realistic needs toward the analyst (thera- 
pist) and psychotherapy. depends, it seems, almost 
entirely on their satisfaction. The patient needs a 
parent figure who can give supportive, protective, 
reassuring love. The patient, to be cured, must get 
beyond this to a second stage; he needs to receive 
from the therapist the later form of nonerotic 
parental love which is the real condition of the 
child’s ability to grow up. It may take the patient 
a long time to accept this love from the analyst, 
and he may never use analysis to be cured. Three 
basic obstacles to successful therapy are the ina- 
bility of the patient, in many cases, to give up an 
illness unless something better can be put in its 
place; the reluctance of many patients to give up 
their bad objects; and the severe difficulties pa- 
tients have in entering into good object-relation- 
ships, even though they deeply need these relation- 
ships. 
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The patient, to be cured, must enter into a good 
object-relationship with the therapist. The thera- 
pist cannot, however, by intentional effort, become 
a good object. The patient becomes convinced 
that the therapist is a good object when he works 
through positive and negative transferences and 
“discovers” that the analyst loves him in a mature, 
adult sense, freeing him for more satisfactory 
relationships in his outer world. The foregoing 
has been quoted because the entire thinking is 
applicable to the problems in counseling which a 
probation officer must meet. 

The vital importance of the relationship between 
the officer and the probationer has been stressed. 
Counseling is the goal and in order to attain this 
the officer must be a good parent. The first con- 
tact which the offender has is with the police, with 
a lawyer, and then with the court. Each should be 
a constructive contact, although occasionally pro- 
gress is difficult for all. Handicaps from early con- 
tacts with law-enforcing agents enter the picture, 
but the officer is a counselor and a therapist during 
the period of probation, despite the fact that the 
police role is also thrust upon him. There is no 
more difficult situation in which to establish and 
maintain rapport than that in which each is or- 
dered to be friendly one to the other. 


Tentative Planning 


In order to achieve a counseling plan one needs 
to know what the diagnosis is. Work of high qua- 
lity cannot be achieved with a large case load. A 
diagnosis and a knowledge of the dynamics of the 
behavior make it possible to allocate time for coun- 
seling. Should there have been a presentence inves- 
tigation, one has knowledge from which to pro- 
ceed. Should there have been no _ presentence 
investigation, the officer must find his way alone 
and arrive at his own conclusion, or diagnosis, 
relative to the man with whom he works. The 
natural question that arises in the mind of the 
officer is what were the experiences that made this 
man as he is? Is there something that can be done 
or is there nothing that can be done other than 
checking behavior? In practically every case these 
questions arise: what is my approach to the core 
of the problem? what are the origins of this pro- 
blem? how is it to be handled? 

Having decided what the problem is from the 
diagnosis given or from your own conclusions, you 
will define the immediate problems of the indivi- 
dual and how they have or have not extended into 
his family, social, and work situation. It is well to 
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discuss conclusions with a fellow worker if a con- 
sultant is not available. Then help the man help 
himself, help him to see that he has a stake in his 
own future, help him to see what he has been and 
is doing to himself and that, with help, he can 
remedy the situation. When the situation is com- 
plicated, the officer should get help. So that the 
officer does not become discouraged, it must be 
remembered that habits of any kind are learned; 
they are adaptive acts and they become automatic. 
Among probationers habits of any kind, especially 
thinking and acting, are very difficult to unlearn. 
The forming of new habits is a major task. Cor- 
rective emotional experiences are essential and 
they are painful. Once a man sees the challenge in 
and the fun of changing behavior that is harmful 
to him and understandingly comes in contact with 
his own conflicts, which he has made himself, usu- 
ally unconsciously, he is practically certain to re- 
cover. He will see what his behavior has done to 
himself and to others and how in the future he can 
modify his reactions, although the set period of 
probation may hinder progress. 

The men on probation usually know that there 
is a dignity in their state—that is, they have bro- 
ken the law, yet they have been regarded by the 
judge as potential community material and that 
they have not been placed in a controlled environ- 
ment where they must conform. It is well at this 
time to discuss as fully as possible with the man 
his strong points, and his assets as he needs to 
believe in himself and to know that you do not see 
him as a failure. A few regard probation as a dis- 
grace, but they are the ones who have been unable 
to face the fact that they did wrong, that they 
were caught, that according to law they must be 
punished. There has been a severe blow to the ego. 
Some time elapses before these men grow to the 
point where they can accept their reality situa- 
tions. Some are never able to face them. Some- 
times it takes over a year before the emotional and 
the intellectual, that is the ego, the superego, and 
the id, can arrive at an approximate level and 
function comparatively harmoniously together. 
Usually these men expect the probation officer to 
be a threat. This he must not be with this particu- 
lar group and preferably with none, though at 
times it cannot be avoided. 

If the dignity of the probationer’s position is not 
recognized, it must be clearly and concisely ex- 
plained. Thereafter, a more sincere attempt to ad- 
just usually will be made. In evaluating attempts 
at adjustment the officer needs unusual under- 
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standing, as many a man who has been negativistic 
or hostile to authority all of his life cannot sud- 
denly accept limitations and adjust. Verbally he 
may seem to be adjusting on a satisfactory level 
but basically he has no intention other than living 
through the period of probation. He does as he 
pleases, when he thinks he cannot be found out. 
His total reaction is frustration and he feels 
strongly. So, his attempts at adjustment may be 
indirect and difficult to discern or may be consis- 
tently superficial. The officer may need to interpret 
by asking if this or that was intended as it seemed, 
or if the response is inadequate, or if it was in- 
tended this way or that, giving the positive and 
more healthful interpretation. Some attempts at 
adjustment may be direct and these can be wel- 
comed heartily, met sincerely, and evaluated. 
Again, the attempt may be inadequate, which re- 
quires tactful stimulation and at times a mild 
shock, or the attempt may be adequate and appre- 
ciated as such by the officer. It can be expected that 
there will be repetition of satisfactory probation 
experiences except in the deviate personality who 
follows the same law but is of a masochistic type, 
needing and achieving punishment by repetition 
of the behavior which necessitates his supervision. 
He needs long-time therapy by a professional 
therapist. 


Employment in Relation to the Total Situation 


In regard to the probationer’s work, a thinking 
through of the total situation is advisable, if he 
has or has had difficulty with employment. In this, 
many questions need to be solved by him with the 
officer’s assistance. Sometimes, solving one prob- 
lem enables the man to solve others alone. Ques- 
tions such as the following are meaningful to both: 
is his work his best; does he pattern his achieve- 
ment on that of others, the best or the less good; 
what effect does his attitude toward work have on 
him and on his fellow workers; how does his atti- 
tude toward work influence his other reactions; is 
his work satisfying; has he any drive for achieve- 
ment in other areas and what facilities are avail- 
able for training in these areas; what is he leaving 
undone that should be done; how was he treated in 
his home in regard to work, how does he think 
home treatment and attitudes have affected his 
work attitudes ; was he over or underdisciplined at 
home; what effect has this had on his employment 
and work drive; what does his work attitude and 
achievement do to his family; is he failing in his 
job and how can he meet this problem; what does 
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he think the job, the supervision, the hours are 
doing to him; how has he adjusted to this; are 
interpersonal relationships on the job satisfying; 
is there any one person with whom he has diffi- 
culty in association; is there a social hour imme- 
diately after leaving work; if so, is this basically 
what he wants or does he join just to be one of the 
group; does he want to evaluate his best or accept 
himself in work as he is? 

Gradual working through these and similar 
questions which are applicable will be of immense 
value to the man and also to his probation officer 
in the understanding of any problems developing 
primarily around his work situation and second- 
arily his general adjustment. 

In interpersonal relationships with the family 
and in social life, again, the asking of questions 
aids in clarifying this picture and gives sound 
basis for therapy plans. As applicable, the follow- 
ing questions may be considered: has the indivi- 
dual felt that he was ever too good in any one area; 
does he enter into family and social group activi- 
ties; does he talk out problems; does he fly into 
rages and what purpose do they serve him; does 
he drink to excess, if so, why; what does he gain 
from this and what does it do to others and especi- 
ally to himself; does he run away from family or 
group troubles; what is his method of running 
away; can he accept defeat when participating in 
an argument or a competitive game; does he plan 
some recreation which is his alone; does he have 
difficulty with people and why is he unable to do 
better; has he been traumatized seriously in inter- 
personal relationships; what eifect did family 
problems such as alcoholism, desertion, crimina- 
lity, etc., have on him; is the man as he would like 
to be in his relationships; what is he doing to him- 
self and what is he doing to others by his behavior ; 
can the man figure out how he is blocking his nor- 
mal strivings for success; can he help himself; can 
the officer help him; should therapy be taken over 
by someone else? 

So far as is possible, prevent the man from con- 
tinuing to hurt himself. Also, if discipline is neces- 
sary, be certain he is the type of man who can take 
discipline. Find the manner in which he has been 
disciplined and if he resented that seek another 
route. Help him to find healthy means of express- 
ing aggression. In many there is guilt which can- 
not be expressed and is acted out by aggressive or 
passive reaction. The manner of the individual will 
tell you much. 


What is right with the person and his relation- 
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ships needs as much stress as what is wrong. Also, 
pians for doing something for himself need to be 
evolved, with assistance, if necessary. In this area 
the man’s attitude toward and his use of religion 
need to be considered. Guidance toward his church 
or, if he refuses, some religious affiliation should 
be considered. 


Conclusions 


In therapy at any level (counseling being one 
level) one needs to consider the following: the 
approach, the interpretation of the diagnosis, and 
the cross section of the probationer’s present beha- 
vior compared with his life reactions; the plan for 
emotional re-education; and his attitude toward a 
reorientation of himself in terms of achieving a 
more satisfying life experience; and whether 
direct therapy, indirect therapy, or environmental 
manipulation offers the most for the particular 
man. Throughout, one must be alert to the ten- 
dency to oversimplify. 


The behavior of the individual, when the officer 
receives him, is to a greater or less degree chronic. 
The dynamics of it have been present a long time 
but have been sparked into action comparatively 
recently. Handling most problems should not re- 
quire institutionalization. The stronger probation 
staffs are, the more probation as a source of ther- 
apy will be utilized. It is known that recovery is 
more rapid and more sure if the illness, social or 
otherwise, is treated early. Symptomatic behavior 
has not been recognized or, if it has, it has been 
ignored. Probation officers are assigned those 
whose behavior is to a greater or less degree 
chronic, who need assistance and in whom, it is 
believed, there is potential for community adjust- 
ment. 

The promise of the future lies, not in large insti- 
tutions, but in prevention toward which all should 
work and in which probation will play a much 
more prominent part. 


Prisons Will Not Solve Our Crime Problem 


By KENYON J. SCUDDER 
Superintendent, California Institution for Men, Chino 


MERICA cannot solve her crime problem by 
A\ tecking men up in prison. This is dealing with 

the offender after he has committed the of- 
fense and under the false assurance that we are 
protecting the public merely by putting the offen- 
der away. 

In too many places throughout America we 
dump them all into the same type of bastille, with 
little opportunity for them to improve their con- 
dition while locked up. 

The recent riots and disturbances we have wit- 
nessed in our prisons during the last 3 years have 
shocked the public into a realization that our 
methods of care and treatment must be radically 
changed and that what happens to men in prison 
determines in large degree their success or failure 
on parole. 

Society seldom realizes that, whether we like it 
or not, 98 percent of those who go to prison some 
day return to the communities whence they came. 
We are also well aware of the fact that 85 percent 
of these prisoners have no skills in any trade to 
sell the prospective employer upon release. 


To lock a man up for safekeeping, only to turn 
him loose after he has spent several years in idle- 
ness and subjected to brutal treatment, is not pro- 
tecting the public. Under such a system he comes 
out worse than when he entered, and with revenge 
in his heart against society for having placed him 
there. That we fail to train him for useful employ- 
ment is borne out by the fact that under our pres- 
ent penal system in America, between 60 and 65 
percent of those released on either parole or dis- 
charge, are back in prison again within 10 years. 
Where then, under such a system, is our security 
against the offender? We are merely fooling our- 
selves if we continue to place blind confidence in 
such a system. 


Who Are These Prisoners? 


The largest number of offenders today are be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 30. They are not “born 
criminals.” Fifteen to twenty-five years ago these 
same offenders were attending kindergarten and 
the first grades in our public schools. No one con- 
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sidered them criminals then. They were looked 
upon and treated as ordinary children. 

School classes then and today are too large, 
often carrying as many as 40 pupils for one 
teacher. In almost every class there are three or 
four behavior problems who stand out from the 
rest of the group. They are noisy, selfish, super- 
active, antagonistic, and antisocial in their actions. 
They grab all the toys, push the other children 
around, and seek the center of attention. The 
teacher stands it as long as she can but finally, in 
desperation, goes to the principal and asks for 
help. But the principal is unable to help her. The 
board of education has not furnished any means 
of treating these children with the clinical facili- 
ties they so sorely need. The taxpayer sees this 
added expense as a frill. In short, the general pub- 
lic knows little about the problem and cares less. 
The year passes and then another, with the turmoil 
and distraction mounting. These four disturbed 
children in each class take more teacher-time than 
all the rest of the pupils. 

A few months ago I related this illustration be- 
fore a teachers’ institute in California. “At the end 
of the second year, what happens to these four 
troublesome cases?” The teacher said to her col- 
league in the next class, “I’m sorry for you, Mabel. 
I’m passing you four bombshells next year. And 
am I glad to get rid of them.” 

The whole institute broke into laughter. You 
see, they had all experienced the same thing. 
When these four children reach the fifth and sixth 
or seventh grades they drop out of school, discour- 
aged, disgruntled, overgrown children, potential 
delinquents now on the loose. 

In reviewing the Gluecks’ latest book on what 
makes a juvenile delinquent Fulton Oursler said 
in part: “If potential lawbreakers could be spotted 
on their first day in school—before they have even 
thrown stones at train windows, set fire to houses, 
slugged, stolen or murdered—we could save lives, 
careers, untold heartaches, and literally billions 
of dollars!” Today, Los Angeles is struggling with 
a serious problem of gang warfare among adoles- 
cents—the same children who are now “getting 
even.” 

And what did the school know about these four 
children? Very little, only that they were a dis- 
turbing element. There was no social study made, 
no visit to the homes, no information about the 
unsatisfactory conditions under which these chil- 
dren were forced to live. The school people lacked 
the personnel to bring out the sordid story. From 
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the school standpoint the immediate problem was 
to remove these unwanted, disturbed children from 
the group. 

When I was superintendent of the Whittier 
State School in California about 20 years ago we 
were forced to receive too many children from the 
courts who never should have been sent there. 
True, they were like the four described above but 
now the communities wanted to be rid of them 
instead of trying to find a local solution to their 
problems. 

In order to help communities with the adjust- 
ment of these children and to head them off from 
coming to Whittier we sent out from the institu- 
tion a traveling child guidance clinic under the 
direction of Dr. Norman Fenton, then director of 
the California Bureau of Juvenile Research. When 
the clinical studies were completed, we gathered 
with the school people to discuss with them these 
problem cases. Here, for the first time, were all 
the facts. Now they could see the whole picture. 
And after the story was told, I have heard the very 
teacher who had clamored for the removal of a 
child from the group, say: “Why the poor kid! If 
I had only known what he was up against at home, 
I’m sure I could have helped him.” 

Boards of education and citizens must be in- 
formed that it is good business to furnish these 
children the necessary clinical and counseling 
services so essential to them in these early malle- 
able years where adjustment is possible and lasting, 
and before they become delinquent and criminal. 
We make our delinquents and criminals in this 
country because, in so many cases, we fail to do 
anything for them until it is too late. And when 
this adolescent becomes a dangerous adult and 
breaks the law or resorts to violence, we become 
frightened and spend millions to protect ourselves 
and our loved ones against his depredations. We 
build expensive institutions, fill them and keep 
them filled, and yet these same individuals 15 or 20 
years ago were a group of stormy, noisy, super- 
active little fellows who would have responded to 
treatment, only it was lacking. 

And since we, in our stupid blindness, have 
brought this upon ourselves, it is necessary to pro- 
tect the public against the offender, and at what 
a price! 

It costs a colossal figure today to arrest, convict, 
and confine the offender. In California, a conserva- 
tive estimate is $1,300 a year just to keep one man 
in prison. There are 12,500 in her state prisons 
alone at a cost of more than $16 million each year 
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and the population is steadily rising. This does not 
include the thousands in and out of our county 
jails each 12 months. And this is not all. The situa- 
tion in America is much more serious than the 
public realizes. Our blind confidence in jails and 
prisons can well be shaken when we are reliably 
informed that we apprehend and convict very few 
criminals in this country. 


Many Are Not Caught 


Did you know that Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion figures indicate that for every one hundred 
major offenses committed in the United States 
(exclusive of traffic), the police clear up 12.5 per- 
cent? That means that 85 percent of these offenses 
are not cleared up. These people who are not 
caught live in our communities and you and I and 
the police do not know who they are. In fact, so 
few offenders are actually caught and convicted 
that legal punishment can no longer be considered 
a major factor in the control of crime. Nor can we 
rightfully blame our police for this situation until 
We insist upon the removal of politics from police 
work and give these officers of the law the support 
and assistance they must have in order to cope 
adequately with the situation. 

In short, crime pays big dividends today in this 
country for the 85 percent who are not caught. 
What’s more, we catch mainly the little fellows. 

Since this is true, why should we not make every 
effort to adjust these people in the community be- 
fore they get into trouble and reserve our prison 
sentences for the real criminals who are at large 
today? This cannot be accomplished overnight but 
at least we can begin from where we are today by 
urging and establishing, nationwide, these clinical 
services so essential in the early years of child- 
hood. Fortunately some communities have done 
this and are finding that these children do adjust 
and later become useful, law-abiding citizens. 

In the meantime, let us use more intelligently 
the tools available to us in handling our present- 
day problem of delinquency and crime. Two of the 
most promising are found in the field of probation 
and parole. 


Use of Probation and Parole 


The use of probation and parole is now scattered 
nationwide. We have good probation and parole in 
some places but we have bad probation and parole 
in far too many counties and states. Unfortunately 
there is no uniform reporting of results. While it 
is true that some states publicize from 92 to 98 
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percent success we know, of course, that such re- 
porting systems are more convenient than accurate 
and often do more harm than good. 

A few states have accurate records. Rhode 
Island has a statewide, uniform reporting system 
which shows a rate of success on probation of 75 
to 85 percent, but even this has to be based on the 
percent of those granted probation who did not 
have probation revoked or were not convicted of 
subsequent offenses during the probation period. 

The success index is limited to the period of 
probation and not to their subsequent adjustment. 
Thus, these uniform records in Rhode Island in- 
dicate that recidivism of probation cases is held 
down to 12 percent, a very enviable record even for 
a short period of supervision. 

Credit is due those states and counties with out- 
standing departments of probation and parole. We 
find high quality probation in the Court of General 
Sessions and Kings County Court in New York; in 
Rhode Island; Vermont; Essex County, New Jer- 
sey ; Wisconsin; Minnesota, and in certain counties 
in California. In Los Angeles and Alameda Coun- 
ties in California probation is recommended and 
granted in 68 percent of the cases, while in many 
other counties in California probation is granted 
in only 4 percent. This wide variation is due to the 
absence of facilities for adequate selection and 
supervision of men on probation. 

In a recent study of probation in California the 
National Probation and Parole Association indi- 
cated that standardization of probation in the 58 
counties was absolutely essential and that some 
smaller counties should be subsidized by the state 
to enable them to raise the standard of service so 
that men would be granted a chance on probation. 
In fact, the report concludes with a statement that 
an average increase in probation of only 10 percent 
throughout the state would keep one thousand men 
out of prison each year. This would represent a 
savings of $1,300,000 each year and the public 
would be adequately protected through good pro- 
bation supervision while one thousand men would 
be saved the stigma of a prison term. 

In the field of parole we find the better systems 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Florida, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, California, and lately Colo- 
rado which has set up a new statewide parole sys- 
tem which offers real promise in place of the 
former politically dominated system so long in 
power. 


In Florida the Board of Parole is appointed 
after a merit examination and has enjoyed efficient 
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continuity free from politics since its inception 12 
years ago. 

Since 1944 California has an Adult Authority, 
now composed of five members. They are paid 
$12,000 a year, must meet certain qualifications 
for appointment set up in the law, and are re- 
quired to devote full time to their duties. They also 
are free from political influence and represent an 
efficient, smooth-working professional group. 


Juvenile Courts and Judges 


In the juvenile court field, probation services 
have developed to a high level of effectiveness and 
professional attainment in many states, including 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Texas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Louisiana, 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and California. 

“Of real significance, however,” says Will C. 
Turnbladh of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, “is that in so many of these instances 
the high development of the juvenile court has 
been limited to one, two, or three communities in 
a state so that we have, side by side in one state, 
adequate and totally inadequate services. The mere 
circumstance of residence of a youngster in a cer- 
tain state,” he concludes, ‘“‘can make all the differ- 
ence in the world to his having the benefit of a 
modern, well-equipped juvenile court or one with 
no facilities or resources.” 

Further inadequacies may be found. In one 
eastern state where the juvenile court system is 
one of the best in the country, the adult probation 
and parole services are among the poorest in the 
country. 

The National Probation and Parole Association 
has taken a significant step to standardize and im- 
prove juvenile court and probation services 
throughout the nation by the establishment of an 
Advisory Council of Judges to meet regularly and 
study the best existing practices and services in 
the juvenile, domestic relations, and criminal 
courts of the country and eventually to bring about 
a more adequate and individualized justice for all. 

The domestic relations court in Los Angeles 
County last year heard thirty thousand cases in- 
volving 1,400 children. These courts do a good job; 
yet, in adjoining counties the service is so inade- 
quate that almost anything can happen to the 
child. 

We elect our judges and then too often tie their 
hands. Wherever a deadly weapon act is in force 
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probation must be denied. We say to the court: 
“You cannot judge this one for we, the people, 
have prejudged it before the offense was com- 
mitted.” The judge says: “Young man, if it were 
not for the deadly weapon act, I would grant you 
probation, but my hands are tied.” 

As a result, hundreds of young first offenders all 
over America are sent to prison each year when 
they could have adjusted well on probation. 

We may conclude that while probation and 
parole have a good start in a few places, we in 
America have scarcely scratched the surface in the 
potentialities of this great public service. 


A Critical Look at Probation and Parole 


Despite its limitations today let us take a fur- 
ther critical but constructive view of even that 
which we have in the fields of probation and 
parole. 

Any professional person in probation work will 
readily admit the importance of a presentence 
investigation. In a few states, fortunately, such 
an investigation is required by law. The judge 
must read the probation officer’s report, sign it, 
thereby indicating he is aware of its content, and 
then publicly declare his decision either in favor 
of or against probation. The report then becomes 
a public document, filed with the county clerk. In 
these courts the presentence investigation is of 
great importance. Here the probation officer is 
surely the eyes of the court and can bring all 
available information to the attention of the judge. 
That the court recognizes the importance of such 
presentence information is borne out by the fact 
that when such reports are mandatory, the judge 
follows the probation officer’s recommendation in 
85 to 90 percent of the cases. On the other hand, 
too many courts in our country ignore the impor- 
tance of such a service and too often pass sentence 
without adequate information about the indivi- 
dual. In such instances it is often just the turn of 
a hand which determines incarceration in prison 
or supervised freedom on probation. 

The presentence investigation is of little value 
unless it is thorough. Many of them are incom- 
plete, superficial, based perhaps only on a hasty 
interview in the county jail, with no home call or 
check on the defendant’s employment record and 
general standing in the community. In the absence 
of such information the probation officer’s analysis 
of the case, his opinion why the man broke the 
law, and his diagnosis of probable success or fail- 
ure on probation is of little value to the court. Per- 
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haps the latter would be as well off to pass judg- 
ment on his own hunch rather than place any 
credence in such a flimsy report. 


County Jail Sentences 


Too many courts still impose a county jail sen- 
tence preliminary to actual release on probation. 
These judges evidence too much faith in the “de- 
terrent effect of detention,” which is a mere fal- 
lacy. Often, the court considers the victim’s insis- 
tence that time should be served for the offense 
committed and that the offender should be locked 
up for a long period. If, in the eyes of the court, 
the offender will be ready for probation at the end 
of 1 year spent in idleness and despair, as experi- 
enced in the average county jail, how much better 
to take the risk now and release him under ade- 
quate supervision and spare him such a useless and 
degrading experience. If he fails to live up to the 
terms of probation he can still be sent to prison. 

In some instances there is no doubt that political 
consideration may influence the decision of the 
court. The man before him has friends among the 
politicians who put the judge in office. If one of 
these happens to be the victim of the crime, look 
out! 

One judge in the cattle country of California is 
quoted in the transcript of a case as follows: “This 
man stole a cow and slaughtered it. Before I pass 
judgment I shall confer with the cattle people of 
this area and determine what they want me to do.” 
Need I add that the man was sent to prison even 
though a first offender! 

The judge in another California county, which 
commits to prison 100 percent more people per 
thousand population than any other county, fired 
his probation officer who was doing a good job and 
appointed his bailiff who had a fourth-grade edu- 
cation and knew nothing about probation. He also 
turned over the running of the county detention 
home to this man and his wife. Later, the ex-bailiff 
absconded with the county funds and is now at 
Chino for embezzlement. 


As long as our judges in so many states must — 


run for office in order to be elected, there will re- 
main in the public mind at least the suspicion that 
sinister forces have in some instances influenced 
decisions. That it is not more general is a great 
tribute to the vast majority of our judges. 

In probation we are still surrounded by too 
many fears that something may happen. It seldom 
does if we do our best to give adequate supervision 
to those released on probation. We should be will- 


ing to take more risks on doubtful cases and not 
place our reliance on sure odds. 

In Lindberg’s recent book, The Spirit of Saint 
Louis, he refers to the criticism heaped upon him 
for taking such chances in flying the Atlantic 
alone. He says in reply: “No one likes to take un- 
necessary chances, but how can we make progress 
if we don’t take any chances at all?” 

The same fears exist in our prison systems that 
new men are the troublemakers and should be 
watched carefully. Some prison systems are quite 
frank about their attitude toward the new arrival. 
“You got to break these cons as soon as they 
arrive and show who’s boss,” they say. Then they 
proceed to make it rough and unbearable for every 
man who does not immediately fit into the little 
narrow grooves set by an antiquated and outmoded 
system of breaking the spirit. Imagine the effect 
this has, especially upon the young first offender. 

Every man, no matter how seriously he has 
offended, desires desperately to raise himself 
above the insignificance of zero. That’s just where 
he is following his apprehension during the trial 
and languishing in the average filthy county jail 
when he is sentenced—especially if he lands in 
prison. Having lost his self-respect, as well as the 
respect of his family and friends, it becomes the 
number one job of every probation officer, parole 
officer, and the institution personnel to help build 
him new confidence and courage for the future. 
The chance of probation is a Leacon light and he 
is willing to accept careful supervision if he can 
escape a county jail or penitentiary sentence. That 
he accepts responsibility when given this chance 
is borne out by the high records of success when 
probation is adequately supervised by a trained 
and efficient staff. 


The Initial Interview 


For the supervising probation or parole officer 
the initial interview is of great significance. There 
must be generated here mutual respect and under- 
standing. This cannot be accomplished by the use 
of threats and a show of force. While the majority 
of probationers appreciate the treatment received 
from their supervising officers there is still evi- 
dence over the country that too much emphasis is 
placed upon the punitive aspect of treatment fol- 
lowed by abusive use of authority. There is still 
too much reliance upon threats and admonitions 
instead of a constructive casework program and 
the use of community resources. 


The initial interview should take place in an 
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office affording as much privacy as possible. Here 
the probation or parole officer may set the man 
at ease and become acquainted with his new 
charge. They are to see each other frequently and 
the initial interview often determines what their 
relationship is to be. He can either be his friend 
or his antagonist. 

Staff attitude toward the probationer, parolee, 
or prisoner is of the greatest importance. 

Dr. Norman Fenton says: “If the personnel in 
these groups dislike prisoners and yet work with 
them, they are occupationally as badly placed as 
a fireman who becomes deathly sick at the mere 
smell of 

John Schapps of the National Probation and 
Parole Association made a survey of probation in 
the County of Sacramento, California, in 1948. 
You have to read the report to believe it.” 

For the initial interview, the ‘“defendents’” were 
brought from the county jail in shackles to the probation 
office before nine o’clock in the morning by court bailiffs. 
Here they were lined up in the hall and in the presence 
of other offenders subjected to a rapid-fire quizzing about 
personal matters and previous difficulties by the chief 
probation officer, his assistant and secretary. Use of an 
information form helped cut this process to 10 or 15 
minutes, following which the clients (still in shackles) 
were led away. 

No interpretation of the role of a probation officer, the 


purpose of the “interview,” or the steps that would follow 
was given. No discussion of problems was encouraged. 


The report continues : 


Such practices must be condemned, not just because 
the probation officer declined to interview clients in jail 
as attorneys or others do, nor because of the incon- 
venience to the sheriff’s staff, but for the low grade hand- 
ling of a situation calling for one of the most important 
professional operations—that of initial contact. 

Here was abuse of power. The strutting of a 
public official. Every probation and parole official 
has power over his clients. He has it until he uses 
it. Then he doesn’t have it. That may sound illogi- 
cal. Let me explain. At Chino we trained our em- 
ployees how to shoot and then locked up the guns, 
and we haven’t had to use them. We taught them 
judo, the art of self-defense, to give them poise 
and self-confidence so that they would not have to 
resort to the use of force. We haven’t had to use 
judo. 

Every Labor Day at Chino we have a parade of 
industries. Each department and trade enters a 
float depicting the work of their department or 
trade and conforming to the theme of the day. 
One year the inmates in the power house crew 
built a complete power plant on a truck, using an 

1 Norman Fenton in Care and Treatment in State Correctional Ser- 
vice, California 


2 As a result of this report in 1948 by Mr. Schapps, great improve- 
ments in probation service have been made in Sacramento, California. 
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oil drum for a fire box, another for a boiler and 
generated enough steam to run several pieces of 
machinery. It was a clever piece of work and won 
the sweepstakes prize for originality and theme. 
But they made one mistake. They had a whistle. 
The machinery operated smoothly until the driver 
pulled the whistle cord. Then everything stopped. 
They had used up all their power blowing their 
own whistle! We have power until we use it. Then 
we don’t have it. 


Respect the Individual 


We should be careful about the expressions we 
use. How many times do we hear: “These cons”; 
“these gorillas”; “these characters” ; “tough cook- 
ies” ; ‘“ding-a-lings” ; “‘knotheads” ; “I soon let him 
know who was boss”; and “I told that fresh bird if 
I ever caught him doing that again I’d throw him 
in the cooler.” Here the parole officer places him- 
self in competition with the parolee. Dr. Dieckus 
says: “A competitive person can only stand com- 
petition when he wins.” 

Neither is it necessary nor proper for probation 
or parole officers to carry guns, blackjacks, and 
handcuffs. Why do so many boast of their powers 
of arrest? Why not allow the police, the constitu- 
ted arresting authority, to make the arrests for 
us? All these expressions and use of force indicate 
both insecurity and fear on the part of the officer. 
There is no cause for fear. We have all the power 
we need. What is needed is more treatment and 
less strutting. 

If, on the other hand, the personnel are helpful, 
friendly, and understanding they quickly develop 
satisfactory behavior on the part of the offender. 
This is illustrated by the fact that with eighteen 
hundred men at Chino under a minimum security 
program and with a carefully selected and well- 
trained staff, we frequently go 30 days without a 
single man locked up for discipline. The correc- 
tional staff takes particular pride in being able to 
report time and again on the daily discipline sheets 
which come to the superintendent’s desk: “No 
disciplinary action”; “No reprimands”; “Segre- 
gation empty.” 

This is a great tribute to the men and personnel 
and is the direct result of a friendly relationship 
developed through a continuous and carefully con- 
ducted in-service training program where people 
are trained to conserve their power. As Jay 
Rumney and Joseph P. Murphy write in their 
Probation and Social Adjustment: “It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that where probation in terms 
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of service is geared to meet the particular needs 
of individuals, it is more likely to become effective 
and meaningful. Where it is not so designed, pro- 
bation cannot be of much value.” 

One night one of our staff at Chino was scheduled 
to speak before a group of interested citizens in a 
small beach town. He dropped into a cafe for a cup 
of coffee before the meeting. The man sitting on 
the stool next to him said in a low voice, ““Remem- 
ber me? I’m from Chino.” 

He did remember him and they talked together. 
When asked how he was getting along on parole 
the man replied ; 

“Oh, swell, but I almost go crazy in the evenings. 
I don’t have friends and I don’t want to just sit in 
my room. What can I do? I’m beginning to be 
afraid.” 

They talked about the television course the man 
had taken at Chino through the National Schools, 
Rosenkranz Foundation, given free to any man in 
prison. 

“There’s a television shop down the street,” he 
said, “and I drop in and talk with the repair man 
some evenings.” 

“Why don’t you tell them you want to get some 
practical experience and offer to help out free of 
charge?” our staff member said. 

He induced the parolee to tell the shop owner 
he wanted to help. When our staff member came 
out of his meeting at 10 o’clock that night, the 
parolee was waiting on the corner. 

“T got the job! I got the job!” he said. “He will 
pay me $1.50 an hour for evening work and I can 
still hold my job in the daytime.” 

Why hadn’t the parole officer discovered the 
man’s need for an evening program during the 
initial interview ? 


Inadequacies of “Report Night” 


Another procedure which has developed in both 
probation and parole is the “report night.” This 
custom is defended by those counties in which the 
case loads are too large and the officer finds it 
impossible to make regular field calls on all of his 
clients. Certain nights are designated when all 
probationers and often parolees are instructed to 
report personally to their supervising officer at 
his downtown headquarters. 

I have seen three to four thousand men reporting 
on a single night with an assembly line system of 
interview. Through the smoke-filled, cigarette- 


3K. W. Lester, “Parole Treatment and Surveillance Which Should 
Predominate.”’ American Prison Congress, Atlantic City, N.J. October 
6, 1952. 
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strewn corridor the voice of the probation or 
parole officer greets his client. 

“How are you, Joe? How you getting along?” 

“Fine. Still out of jail.” 

“Good! Come back next month. By the way, 
leave your financial statement with the girl as you 
go out.” 

Is that adequate supervision? All the probation 
officer knows is that the man is still alive and still 
out of jail—at least for tonight. 

Such regimentation encourages a continuance of 
large case loads. It brings together large numbers 
of people, often sensitive people, who are embit- 
tered and resentful of this herding process. It 
accomplishes nothing except to encourage the 
overloaded probation or parole officer to stay in his 
office and have the probationer seek him out. There 
is no privacy or individual treatment under such 
a procedure and no justification for it except to 
satisfy an archaic system that indicates the man 
has reported. Reported what? Only that which he 
wishes the probation officer to hear. 

The field officer will be much better informed if 
he only sees his client every other month instead 
of relying upon such a “report night.” 

E. W. Lester, in his paper given before the 
American Prison Congress in 1952, said, “Parole 
supervision is the final phase of the correctional 
process. It is divided into two aspects—watchful 
scrutiny of conduct and with power to arrest and 
detain, or treatment with professional guidance 
in meeting everyday problems and emergencies.”* 

Too many states in their parole supervision rely 
entirely upon “watchful scrutiny of conduct with 
power to arrest and detain.” They are not equipped 
for nor are the interested in the treatment process. 


A New Experiment in Release 


It has been demonstrated beyond doubt that 
there exists little correlation between the length 
of time served in prison and success or failure on 
parole. That’s hard to accept but it is true. There- 
fore, little is accomplished by long prison sentences 
except to satisfy public revenge. We should release 
the prisoner at that important psychological point 
in his incarceration when he has demonstrated he 
has made his adjustment and is really ready for 
release under supervision. 

This can best be done with the help of the in- 
determinate sentence law. This requires some 
authority to pass judgment as to when an institu- 
tionalized inmate is to be released under parole 
supervision and returned for parole violation. In 
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only a few states is this paroling authority in the 
hands of adequately trained and sufficiently non- 
political people to do this important job. When 
properly done it pays big dividends in safely re- 
ducing prison population and encouraging the ex- 
tension of probation. 

California faces an acute prison problem. With 
an increase of 4 million population in the state in 
12 years, and despite added prison facilities, our 
prison population continues to mount. Something 
has to be done. We cannot continue indefinitely to 
build more prisons only to fill them up and keep 
them filled. We must get men out when they have 
made their adjustment. 

This year the legislature in California has set 
up a fund to get 800 additional carefully selected 
men out of prison during the next 12 months by 
shortening their stay in prison 2 to 6 months based 
on training accomplishment and behavior. Seven- 
teen new parole officers are to be provided to 
supervise these men. Each will carry a caseload 
of only 15 for the first 90-day period of intensive 
casework supervision, those critical 3 months 
when most violations occur. The money to finance 
the program was taken from the general support 
budget of the Department of Corrections ($187,000 
on the theory that, since these 800 men would be 
on parole, the institution would not have to feed 
and clothe them and it would pay bigger dividends 
to the state to try them in the community. This 
plan went into effect July 1 of this year and cases 
were selected in April and May to start their re- 
lease in July. 

This plan has great possibilities. The treatment 
staff of the institutions makes its recommendations 
at the time of the hearing and careful considera- 
tion is given by the Adult Authority. If careful 
supervision follows release we should see a marked 
decrease in violations. It is, of course, too early to 
predict the outcome of this experiment but it has 
already caused the paroling authority to take a 

more liberal view of earlier releases and has parti- 
ally allayed many fears. Next year we hope the 
800 releases will be doubled. 


Men in Trouble Are Still People 


While great strides have been made in the fields 
of probation, parole, and institutional treatment, 
these are not the final answer to our crime prob- 
lem. Let us emphasize again that not only do we 
find a higher rate of failure among juvenile and 
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adolescent offenders, thus emphasizing the need 
for a more careful presentence investigation, but 
we must develop in every community in the nation 
closer cooperation between teacher, parent, proba- 
tion and parole officer, and all community resour- 
ces for the early recognition of individual differ- 
ences in children. This must be done in the kinder- 
garten and first grades in school as these differ- 
ences first register in the form of antisocial 
behavior, truancy, uncontrolled restlessness, and 
abnormal aggressiveness. In these early years 
delinquency has not yet reared its ugly head. These 
children need help and can be adjusted into normal 
living. There must be more clinical services avail- 
able to our schools so that these children will not 
be pushed on from grade to grade to get rid of 
them. Instead, the tools of adjustment will be ap- 
plied at that critical time when they will do the 
most good and guide these young people into a 
wholesome community life. 
Let us spend our money where it will count the 
most in keeping young people out of trouble in- 
stead of waiting until fear for our own safety 
drives us into action. In the meantime, let us be 
willing to take a critical look at ourselves in order 
to improve our probation and parole services to 
the end that they may both be extended and made 
available to more people. If it is possible to help 
men in prison to adjust and to return safely to 
society after having run the gamut of the law, how 
much more sensible it would be if we could help 
these same people earlier in the community before 
the damage has been done, or to give them a chance 
on probation instead of sending them to prison, 
to carry thereafter the stigma of a prison term. 
Crime and delinquency will never be reduced 
until the people in each community do something 
about it. Locking up men in prison is not the 
answer. 
When society realizes that men and women in 
trouble were once free, that whether they are on 
probation or parole, they are still people, that 
some day—whether we like it or not—these same 
people will return again to the communities 
whence they came, then, and only then, will that 
same society turn its attention to those unsatisfac- 
tory conditions that exist in every city and town— 
conditions that breed delinquency and crime—and 
begin to do something about them. Then we may 
start closing down our prisons and thereby hasten 
the day when it will no longer be necessary to lock 
so many people away from freedom. 
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The Chaplain’s Role With Delinquent Boys 
in an Institution 


BY THE REVEREND J. L. CEDARLEAF 
Protestant Chaplain, Illinois State Training School for Boys, St. Charles 


HILE RELIGIOUS MINISTRY to institutiona- 
\ \ lized persons has been traditional through- 
out the history of institutions, the usual 
practice was to install retired clergymen or a par- 
ish misfit in this ministry. In a sense, this probably 
reflected, on the one hand, the lack of real concern 
by the church for the sick in body and spirit and, 
on the other hand, the lack of knowledge by the 
church in the interrelationship of body and spirit. 
The last 25 years have seen a decided awakening 
of interest in this ministry. Largely because of the 
revelation through dynamic psychology has the 
church become alert to a much deeper and signifi- 
cant responsibility to institutionalized people. 

In the Protestant tradition the rise of the clini- 
cal training movement has been of major impor- 
tance to the institutional ministry. This movement 
had its roots in the personal exploration of the 
inner world by Anton Boisen.' It became organ- 
ized into the Council for Clinical Training and has 
expanded and matured so that it now provides 
many seminarians and clergymen with a clinical 
experience in various institutional centers. This 
training has been defined as: “a firsthand learning 
experience under accredited supervision which 
provides theological students and clergymen with 
opportunities for intensive clinical study of prob- 
lems in the field of interpersonal relationships, and 
which seeks to make clear to the student in under- 
standing and practice the resources, methods, and 
meanings of religion so they are expressed through 
pastoral care.’ The Council carries on its func- 
tions through individuals whose primary work is 
that of chaplain on the institutional staff. These 
ministers constantly engage in the problem of 
making clear to the patients, other professional 
people, and themselves the distinctive function of 
the minister of religion. This paper will largely 
concern itself with a description of this type of 
religious ministry to juvenile delinquents as car- 
ried on at St. Charles, where there has been a clin- 
nically trained chaplain on the staff since 1940. It 
: 1 Anton Boisen, Exploration of the Inner World. Willet and Clark, 


1936. 
2 Standards: Council for Clinical Training, Inc. 


will specifically describe the present chaplain’s 
work at St. Charles from 1948 to 1953. 

The institution maintains full-time Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains and part-time Jewish chap- 
laincy service. The chaplains are considered by the 
administration to be part of the clinical team, 
which has social workers, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, physician, and dentist as other members. 
The administrative position of each of the team 
members is equal, though obviously their function 
differs in terms of their training and service ren- 
dered. This means that the chaplains participate 
in diagnostic conferences, and the general treat- 
ment program, as well as carry out their specific 
religious ministry. I shall elaborate on the services 
rendered in these areas. 


The Chaplain’s Role in the Diagnostic Process 


It is a common practice in institutions and 
clinics to have a diagnostic team made up of a 
social worker, psychologist, and psychiatrist. At 
St. Charles the chaplain has been added to the 
team. In adding the chaplain, it was expected that 
he would prepare and present diagnostic material 
and information which can be useful in planning 
a treatment program for the patient; yet to pro- 
duce and present this material from a specific point 
of view. In other words, if the chaplain merely 
duplicated the social worker’s history, his contri- 
bution would be of little significance. 

The initial religious interview has been devel- 
oped to meet this need. It is conducted with every 
new boy who enters the institution. While the 
interview is basically diagnostic, it also serves as 
a method for helping the chaplain become acquaint- 
ed with the newly admitted patient and to assure 
the patient of his interest and the availability of 
his services. In order to clarify this diagnostic pro- 
cedure, some detailed comments need to be made 
on it. The following is a sample of a diagnostic 
interview from the chaplain: 


INITIAL RELIGIOUS INTERVIEW 


Personal Religious History:— John states that he at- 
tended the . . . church quite regularly for the past year. 
Previous to that time he had attended a Protestant 
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church in an area which he cannot specify. He has re- 
ceived correspondence from the pastor of the... Church 
and they know each other quite well. He states that he 
has not been confirmed nor baptized. He recalls the story 
of God feeding a multitude of people and the account of 
Noah and the Ark. He thinks of God in relationship to 
his remaining at the institution. He stated that he had 
had the urge to run and then commented that he prayed 
to God to help him stay here. He feels that God loves him 
and also states that God is like a father. He refers to his 
stealing of a car as sinful activity and then very anx- 
iously went on to state that he really wound up here 
because he had run away from Parental School. He had 
been picked up by the police on suspicion of being in- 
volved in a shooting at a gas station in Chicago. He was 
originally sent to Parental for stealing a car and in dis- 
cussing this incident he mentioned that he had a good 
deal of anxiety about driving and actually hadn’t known 
how to drive until he had taken this car with some other 
boys. With this he associated that his father had told him 
that he should have let him know about his urge to drive 
and he would have made arrangements to get him a car. 
At times when he was involved in trouble he claimed that 
his conscience bothered him. He discussed girl friends 
and commented to the chaplain that he had a regular 
girl friend before he came here, but he doesn’t know if 
she is still interested in him now. He denies sexual activ- 
ity with girls and says that masturbation was a disturb- 
ing practice. In discussing marriage, he says that he 
doesn’t think he will now but he does not commit him- 
self in the future. The subject of dreams was raised. He 
commented that at night he is often afraid of the dark 
and after having seen scary pictures he does have 
frightening dreams. However, the specific content of 
these dreams he cannot state. 

Family Religious History:— John stated that his 
mother had started to attend church only since he got 
into trouble. He told of his mother being ill and said that 
she has a bad heart. He went on to talk about a friend 
telling him that at a doctor’s visit this meant his mother 
was going to die. In discussing this further, he felt that 
his mother’s heart condition was somehow related to her 
having to worry. He mentioned that his mother is not 
particularly rigid with him and that he feels very 
badly when he gets mad at her, stating, “she’s right 
most of the time.” His father died about 4 years 
ago from a heart condition. He was in his late forties at 
the time. John was uncertain about the nature of his 
work and stated that he was only an occasional attender 
at church. For the past 3 years there has been a step- 
father in the home. He works as a crane operator and 
is occasional in attendance at church. John states that 
he likes him fairly well. He is the oldest of six children 
in this family, the youngest of whom is a girl 18 months. 

Reactions of the Boy in the Interview:— John was 
somewhat anxious, but cooperative, in the interview with 
the chaplain. He tended to relate quite well, but seemed 
to have an anxious cast about him. A bit of a tremble 
was noted in much of the conversation. He talked very 
warmly about his identification with the religious group. 
Some anxiety and pressure was noted in the discussion 
of the mother. In talking about the deceased father, a 
tendency to block and be tense was present. The step- 
father was discussed in a fairly open mood. As we dis- 
cussed the concept of God, he tended to become quite 
dependent and in some ways rather flat. Concern was 
present in the discussion of the aggressive activity. 
Rather warm feelings appeared as he discussed the idea 
of a girl friend. Some anxiety was present in the dis- 
cussion of sexual activity. 


An analysis of this report reveals the distinctive 


approaches in this interview. Religious affiliations 


and practices are explored. In this area informa- 
tion is gathered on the denomination to which he 
belongs, the church he attended, and the extent of 
that attendance. It also includes information on 


the parents’ attendance and interest. Inquiry is 
also made into baptism and confirmation. 

What can this information contribute to the 
diagnostic understanding? If we refer to the inter- 
view, we notice that John had a history of rather 
scattered church attendance. He cannot recall 
specific instances of early attendance. The history 
does, however, show increased interest in the re- 
cent past. Furthermore, the history reveals that 
the mother only recently became interested in 
church and this in connection with his difficulties. 
Little or nothing is stated about his father and 
stepfather in relation to church attendance. From 
this one would conclude that the family had little 
or no active interest in activity that represented 
“good” society, but they were aware of the church 
as a resource when trouble was brewing. 

In the interview, we notice that John comments 
that he prays for help to control himself. This in- 
dicates some need for the guiding influence of a 
father or authority figure. 

The second major area covered by the initial 
religious interview is that of uncovering the pa- 
tient’s personal values, goals, and ethical relation- 
ships. Recollections of religious or Biblical stories 
are used, as well as dreams and feelings about sin. 

In the interview it will be noticed that John re- 
calls the story of the Feeding of the Multitude and 
Noah and the Ark. Alone they cannot be relied on 
for a diagnostic opinion in the framework under 
discussion, but when coupled with other material, 
they are often clearly diagnostic. It appears that 
the recollection of the stories of the Feeding of the 
Multitude and Noah and the Ark would represent 
either a strong necessity to rely on the miraculous 
or the presence of strong dependent needs. Other 
material will have to collaborate this. 

Boys who have difficulties in assuming a mas- 
culine role will often recall the story of David and 
Goliath. Problems with the mother are often re- 
flected in the story of Samson and Delilah. It is 
important here that the interviewer let the patient 
tell his own story. The patient could easily recall 
a story the interviewer suggests. Such a response 
would have little diagnostic value. 

John expresses a fear of darkness. This suggests 
anxiety over aloneness. Thus we have seen the 
anxiety over separation and independence is 
present. 

He tends to consider his delinquent activity as 
sinful. There is thus some concern about values. 
However, the subtle expressions of mood need to 
be utilized to determine the depth of this concern. 
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For instance, if activity is discussed as sinful in 
a bland, open mood, we suspect that the words are 
said for the interviewer. If, however, the discus- 
sion evokes a depth of feeling and concern, a ten- 
dency to block, or a show of concern, this suggests 
the penetrations of values into the depths of his 
personality. 

Sexual value, attitudes, and ethics are con- 
sidered. If he accepts and follows the cultural and 
religious pattern, little anxiety is noted. If, how- 
ever, he conforms, but has impulses in an opposite 
direction, a great deal of concern and hesitancy 
shows in this area. The equation of his religious 
values with regard to impulses can be observed 
rather easily. Exploration in this area reveals the 
harmonization or tension between the religious 
cultural values and the libidinal drives. The chap- 
lain’s exploration of this area aids greatly in eval- 
uating these dynamic aspects of the patient’s 
personality. 

The final area of investigation here concerns the 
basic religious or theological problems. This is an 
exploration into his relationship to God or the 
depth of his existence. Does the patient have con- 
cern beyond the usual finite structures of life? 
Does the patient view his existence in any kind of 
ultimate context? Evidence on this is gathered from 
his spontaneous productions to the clergyman as 
a symbol, his attitudes on God, as well as the con- 
tent and mood of dreams. What does this inter- 
view show in relation to this area? God is viewed 
primarily in relation to the tangible human situa- 
tion. In his fear of the dark, there is a suggestion 
that he may have some anxiety about the deeper 
meaning of existence. His fear of isolation is prob- 
ably to some degree a concern about his deeper 
meaning in life. The evidence thus indicates prob- 
lems on both finite and ultimate levels of existence. 

If the patient tends to view God totally in an 
anthropomorphic sense or as supermanipulator, 
this suggests that the problems are largely on the 
finite level and he is unaware of concern in the 
framework of the infinite. The problems and con- 
cerns that do arise here need to be seen clearly. If 
a patient is basically concerned about his ultimate 
relationships, then dealing with these as oedipal, 
neurotic, or character problems is of little thera- 
peutic avail. This is often the error of the psychi- 
atrist. The reverse, however, is also true. If the 
patient is primarily concerned with the finite issue 
and the counselor attempts to deal purely with the 
ultimate concerns, failure is certain to take place. 
This is often the error of the clergyman. A further 


word needs to be said here. Often an individual 
uses theological systems and attitudes as a neu- 
rotic defense system. This is seen in the person 
who has “faith” in order to avoid internal or ex- 
ternal conflict. Such a “faith” always hinders 
growth, and is in contrast to creative faith which 
is a way to a broadening and deepening of exis- 
tence. The chaplain’s training and sensitivity in 
this area can contribute significantly to the diag- 
nostic understanding of the patient. 

As a member of the team, he presents his mate- 
rial along with other disciplines. It is as all these 
approaches are combined that a true diagnostic 
picture emerges. 


Specific Religious Practices and Resources 


The second major area of religious ministry in 
an institution is the utilization of the historical 
and traditional forms of the church. These prac- 
tices have existed through the ages, and through 
them many have found their way out of darkness. 
These forms and practices do, however, need to be 
adapted to the individual needs, as well as to the 
institution in which the chaplain ministers. Thus, 
even in these traditional practices, the diagnosis 
is taken into account. The following are some of 
the recources and practices the training school 
chaplain uses. 

Worship.—For the delinquent, the worship 
service offers the opportunity to participate in 
creative activities, in contrast to the former de- 
structive group activity. Further, the worship 
service is a concrete demonstration of God’s con- 
cern for man. One time a boy of 12 said to me: 
“T’m a different boy because I’ve gone to chapel; 
even my cottage father says it is the only thing 
that has helped me.” 

The chaplain who is alert to the needs of delin- 
quents will be able to use the worship service to 
arouse creative tensions. But to do this the chap- 
lain must be an active member of the team, and 
his efforts must be integrated with the total pro- 
gram. 

Prayer.—This is a much misused resource of 
religion. All too often in our institutions we have 
made it a forced formal practice that leads to con- 
formity rather than creativity. The saying of table 
grace tends to be an advertisement as well as a 
means of control by conformity. Prayer is used to 
express inhibited, unachievable, or unrealistic de- 
sires. As such it is removed from the stream of 
reality. By the chaplain’s use of prayer in worship 
and in personal relationships, a feeling of harmony 
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between the individual and his larger world should 
be the result. Prayer is a way of expressing signifi- 
cant creative feelings, rather than the formal or 
magical formula that so often it is. The value of 
prayer is really in direct proportion to the level 
of maturity in a person. 

The Communion Service.—In the various Chris- 
tian traditions the concepts of this communion 
service vary widely. I can only tell you about our 
specific service. At the Training School at St. 
Charles, in the Protestant service, we have a com- 
munion service the first Sunday of every month. 
The mood of this service is that God accepts us and 
wants to be one with us. For many of the boys this 
becomes an anchoring point in an otherwise drift- 
ing life. As these boys come to the altar rail, they 
are aware of a large oil painting above the altar. 
With its religious symbols, primarily the idea that 
God is light, it is a source of help to the delinquent. 

The above practices and resources used by the 
chaplain are not a complete list. A particular re- 
ligious tradition such as the Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, or Episcopal would have additional re- 
sources to offer in the restoration of delinquents 
to creative living. 


Individual Treatment Relationships 


Probably the most significant function that the 
chaplain has on the treatment team is the unique 
personal relationship that he has with boys. In the 
boy’s mind the chaplain generally is a symbol of 
God or of a father. The important thing at this 
point is how the boy considers the chaplain. Ini- 
tially what we as chaplains think of our role is less 
important than what a particular boy thinks of it. 
This, of course, does not hold true for the total 
course of treatment. We cannot proceed therapeu- 
tically without being aware of the meaning the 
boy attaches to the role. 

Psychoanalysts have demonstrated the force of 
transference in treatment. It is the distinct kind 
of transference that occurs in relation to the chap- 
lain that makes him a unique person on the team. 
This does not imply that other disciplines do not 
have unique functions. As suggested, this aspect 
of the boy’s relationship to the chaplain is primar- 
ily determined by the boy. As such it is subject to 
his individual distortions, and thus many varia- 
tions exist in the relationship to the chaplain. To 
this the chaplain has to be alert. Probably the 
most helpful ally here is the accurate diagnosis. 

The following case illustrates the problem of 
the boy’s conception of the chaplain and its effect 
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on his relationship to the chaplain. Riley Rollins 
is a 14-year-old boy who has been committed to 
our training school. In the interview with the 
chaplain he told of extensive contacts with various 
clergymen and regular attendance at church 
camps. He indicated a strong desire to spend time 
with the chaplain. This seemed to be a good idea, 
and the chaplain suggested to the diagnostic staff 
that he be the counselor. Upon very careful con- 
sideration of this boy from psychiatric and psy- 
chological points of view, as well as the history of 
his previous contacts with clergy, it was quite 
clear what Riley sought was a subtle kind of homo- 
sexual gratification from clergymen. In the past 
such relationships had only served to intensify 
some of his fundamental problems, rather than 
clarify them. It was evident from the diagnostic 
point of view that the chaplain was not the indi- 
vidual to deal with this particular boy; in fact, it 
was pointed out that the fewer contacts he had 
with the chaplain, the better would be his chances 
of becoming reconstructed. After his basic conflicts 
were clarified, the chaplain would then be in a 
position to offer him constructive counsel and 
leadership in a creative rather than regressive 
direction. 

I owe you a further word on this case. Our staff 
consideration revealed that this boy regarded cler- 
gymen as asexual objects, who would not mutally 
engage in direct homosexual relatedness. For this 
reason it was easy for him to relate with intense 
fantasy preoccupation on his part, to the extent 
that he used clergymen almost purely as the fan- 
tasy object of his sexual impulses, and he could not 
relate on any other level. This meterial has been 
incorporated to show how the relationship to the 
minister, and the conception of his role, is initially 
determined almost completely by the boy. Where 
the above type of relationship is constructed by 
the boy, a creative interpersonal relationship is 
generally ruled out. 

I have suggested that the chaplain is frequently 
considered in the role of a father. This is encour- 
aged directly in the Roman Catholic tradition. 
Simply stated, this means that the boy at the be- 
ginning of the relationship sees in the chaplain 
characteristics of his father as well as God. Thus 
he tends to feel toward him as he felt toward his 
father or God. This may either be a positive or a 
negative kind of emotional relatedness. Most of 
the time this is not a simple transfer of feelings. 
For instance, a boy may have strong negative 
feelings toward his real father, and yet he has 
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inner images of the ideal-father (God).Then the 
relatedness to the minister in all likelihood will 
be of a mixed nature, and as the relationship pro- 
gresses, this may confuse the chaplain. However, 
where the internal pattern of hostility is fixed, 
along with few fantasy ideations, the chaplain 
can be almost certain that the pattern of hostility 
will be transfered rather directly to him. It is 
important, therefore, for the chaplain to know the 
nature of the relationship toward the father. Usu- 
ally this is not a simple one-dimensional situation, 
but is multidimensional and somewhat unpredict- 
able in its manifestations. Cultural factors play 
a significant role here as well. The further the 
chaplain is removed from the culture of the father 
and the boy, the less likely are we to get the trans- 
ferred father relatedness that is useful in treat- 
ment. 

Here is an illustration of this. A series of about 
35 interviews were held with a very likeable and 
friendly boy whom we shall call Steve J. Diagnos- 
tic interviews revealed him to be an intelligent 
and fairly well-integrated boy who had been in- 
volved in minor difficulty. He had mixed feelings 
toward his father, who was then incarcerated in 
a penitentiary for having incestuous relationships 
with his daughter. This was, however, strongly 
denied by Steve. It was felt that the chaplain 
would be able to provide this boy with a consistent 
and meaningful father relationship which would 
enable him to clarify his feelings toward his own 
father. During the interviews the boy seldom ex- 
pressed any feelings about his own father. He re- 
sisted the identifying process. He ran away on 
several occasions and missed interviews whenever 
he could. This was especially true toward the 
end of his stay. What went on can only be under- 
stood in the context of our discussion about the 
role of the chaplain as a father. In the relationship 
to the chaplain Steve became aware of his hostile 
feelings toward his own father. This threatened 
to separate him from his own father, and he 
had not deen able to enter into the new re- 
lationship because he felt a distinct cultural dis- 
tance between the new father figure—the chap- 
lain—and his own father. To enter totally into the 
new relatedness was to admit separation from his 
own and his father’s culture. This he was unable 
to do even though it was apparent that he had 
resources and skills which would have enabled 
him to move beyond his present cultural orienta- 
tion. On one run-away he secured a job on a river 
boat which was his father’s original occupation. 


As the chaplain became aware of this, focus was 
shifted to the boy’s culture and interest, rather 
than developing the relationship to the chaplain. 
This case illustrates the factors that play into the 
relationship of a boy to the chaplain. 


Love as a Redemptive Force 


As treatment progresses, the chaplain’s per- 
sonal faith and philosophy become of major im- 
portance. The chaplain regards all men as sons of 
God, by birth. It is true that many seem to have 
surrendered such a birthright by uncreative and 
destructive activity. This, however, primarily 
affects the individual’s relatedness to God; not 
God’s relatedness to the individual. To Him they 
still are His children, even though they may have 
strayed far away. As Our Lord tells us in the par- 
able of the lost sheep, the one which has strayed the 
farthest is still His lost sheep. The chaplain by his 
acceptance demonstrates to every boy whom he 
counsels that God always loves, no matter how far 
he may have wandered from the fold. God wants 
the boy to know that He never stops loving him, 
because the boy is always His child. Thus the 
chaplain approaches his client with an attitude of 
redemptive and accepting love, and not with con- 
demnation. This means that he does not engage 
in moralizing or condemning, but shows accep- 
tance and concern. 

Then the chaplain holds that the major redemp- 
tive force is love, and that by giving of love 
growth and redemption occur. It is necessary to 
say something about love at this point. On no sub- 
ject does there seem to be more confusion. I prefer 
the term “understanding-love” rather than “love.” 
That is, this is love with a certain distinct qual- 
ity. We find that some love is without direction and 
only sentiment. Often love implies such things as 
coddling, overprotection, sexuality, and the like. 
This kind of love inhibits growth. Understanding 
can be cold and mechanical; this is clearly seen in 
parents who raise their children according to 
rather strict science. For instance, they “coddle a 
child for 15 minutes before bedtime.” To them it 
is not the coddling that is important; it is the 15 
minutes at the proper interval. 

A mother once came to me and said, “I’ve done 
everything for my boy. I brought him up accord- 
ing to the book on child care. I’ve talked to case 
workers and psychiatrists and have followed their 
advice in detail. Why, I’ve used all the best meth- 
ods. Why he is like he is, I cannot understand.” 
Her boy, who was sent to our training school, 
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was a seriously disturbed youth, afraid of almost 
everyone, and completely dependent. His only 
spontaneous acts were his delinquent acts. Despite 
the mother’s talk, she was a harsh cold intellectual 
who manifested subtle hostility and no real 
warmth. It thus becomes evident that understand- 
ing needs to have the warmth of love, and love 
needs the guidance of understanding. Understand- 
ing-love is really the kind of love that God has for 
us. It is his Agape! 

This should be the love that the chaplain shares 
with the delinquent boy whom he counsels. The 
effectiveness of this love will be determined by 
two things. One is the receptivity of the boy to- 
ward it, and the other is the ability of the chaplain 
to share this love without personal qualification. 
The extent to which he is able to do this is in direct 
proportion to his personal maturity, and his under- 
standing of humanity. The only qualification then, 
in this love, is in the acceptance of it, not in the 
giving of it. In the treatment relationship the 
chaplain’s philosophy and demonstration of love 
is the central core, from his point of view. 

It is possible that the readers reaction at this 
point is that I am talking about social work and 
not religion. If this is the objection, it had better 
be faced. I am aware of the absence of typical 
religious procedure in the final section of the 
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paper. However, I do feel that the treatment re- 
lationships described are fundamentally of a 
deeply religious quality. We know that a mature 
religious personality is not suddenly achieved by 
saying words or going through some rituals. In 
fact mechanically or defensively going through 
such activity can create deep defense systems 
rather than open up and free the creative energies 
in a person. In those instances religion, rather 
than aiding growth, adds immovable boulders or 
sticky clay. It is my contention that in order to 
help a delinquent become a mature religious per- 
sonality we often have to engage in major plowing 
and cultivation for a long period on the finite 
level before seeds can be planted that will spring 
up into an abundant eternal harvest. The chaplain 
at the training school works with boys in whom 
there are serious interpersonal problems and per- 
plexing social relationships, and not with young 
people whose creative powers are flowing freely. 
It is because the chaplain deals with boys whose 
problems are largely finite that he must utilize 
treatment processes which are designed by psy- 
chology and social work, in order that a solid 
foundation may be laid, from which the boy can 
build with the help of others, a secure and abiding 
faith in God, that will give him courage* to face 
the most serious and disturbing concerns of his 
existence. 


Letter to the Editor 


An Explanatory Statement 


To THE EDITOR: 


In my article in the December 1953 issue of the Reader's 
Digest, entitled “Behind Those Prison Riots,” there are two 
paragraphs (page 100, top of second column) that make 
inaccurate and slurring references to the industries at 
Michigan’s Jackson Prison. The original article, between 
5,000 and 6,000 words in length, was naturally changed 
considerably in the process of cutting and editing by 
Reader’s Digest editors. The two paragraphs I refer to, 
however, were not in my article, but were inserted in toto 
by an editor who lives in Michigan and presumably wanted 
to inject some of his own ideas into the article. 

When the first cut was made in my manuscript, to about 
half its original length, it was sent to me to be checked. At 
that time I protested at the introduction of the paragraphs 
referred to and said that, if they remained in the article, 
everyone who is familiar with the Jackson Prison indus- 
tries would believe that I had deliberately and dishonestly 
made a slurring reference to the “jute mill,” which pre- 
sumably means the binder twine plant, and the making of 
“flimsy clothing’ for the inmates of state hospitals. The 
reference to the printing plant was inaccurate, since the 
rioters did not destroy it and, furthermore, since I have 


long since given up all hope of prisons being allowed to 
do any substantial amount of state printing. 

I did not see the manuscript again and assumed the 
paragraphs I objected to had been removed. As a matter 
of fact, in the original article I spoke of the industries of 
Jackson Prison and of its farm and camp program as 
superior to those of most states. I made it clear that the 
terrific problem of idleness from which Jackson Prison 
suffers, and which seemed to me a major factor in the 
riots there, existed in spite of the fact that the institution 
employed about 1,100 men in industries and had 1,500 
men in its “Trusty Division,” assigned to farms and camps 
and to other outside details. 

Similarly, in my discussion of idleness at New Jersey’s 
Trenton Prison, I made a vigorous attack on the short- 
sighted opposition of industry and labor to the establish- 
ment of adequate industries at this institution and else- 
where, and gave the New Jersey Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies full credit for its efforts to develop 
diversified state-use industries. 

This explanatory statement is made in justice to the 
Michigan and New Jersey authorities, and in justice to 
myself. 

December 7, 1953 AUSTIN MACCoRMICK 
Executive Director 
The Osborne Association, Ine. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


PROBATION AND RULE 35 


Three years ago the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit ruled that a district court was empowered, in a case 
involving multiple consecutive sentences, to suspend ex- 
ecution of any such sentence under which service had not 
commenced by lapse of time. Kirk, et al v. United States, 
185 F. (2) 185. That decision was discussed in this column 
(March 1951) and the hope expressed that it would have 
generally favorable reception by district judges. The de- 
cision extended the rule that power remained to suspend 
a sentence before service began, previously applied mostly 
to a judgment composed of a single sentence, bv holding it 
equally applicable to any unit of a series of successive sen- 
tences as to which service had not started by passage of 
time. 

The rule laid down in the Kirk case is now under test in 
another Circuit, the Tenth, in the case of Billy Ray Kelley. 
While serving a sentence of 4 years Kelley received a 
second sentence of 5 years (W. D. Oklahoma) to be served 
consecutively. Within 60 days thereafter the sentence was 
reduced to 3 years. In August 1953, approximately 8 
months following such reduction, Kelley filed a motion to 
have execution of the sentence suspended and probation 
granted. The district court promptly denied the motion on 
the ground that it lacked jurisdiction to grant probation 
because of Rule 35, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
which restricts reduction of sentence to the 60 day period 
following imposition. Kelley appealed, briefs have been 
filed by the opposing parties, and a decision may come 
down before this reaches the reader. 

In a sense, the Kelley appeal is not a test of the Kirk 
decision since, after all, the latter gave no consideration 
to Rule 35. It is not readily discernible in what resnect the 
suspension of execution of sentence amounts to a reduction 
in its ordinary connotation of being shortened or lessened. 
Indeed, such suspension makes the sentence completely in- 
operative for a specified period during which no part there- 
of is subject to enforcement or execution unless and until 
the suspension is revoked. Reduction of sentence awards re- 
lief from a portion of the imprisonment first imposed; some 
part of which has already been served, or remains to be 
served, or both. Suspension of execution, possible only be- 
fore service commences, makes imprisonment in its entirety 
avoidable. It appears then, that if Rule 35 is considered a 
bar to suspension of sentence and the grant of probation 
after expiration of the 60 day period, it would be rested on 
the theory that suspension of execution is a reduction (less- 
ening) of punishment or sentence within the meaning of 
Rule 35. That theory seems irreconcilable with the indis- 
putable fact that suspension of execution works avoidance 
of punishment in its ordinary connotation of imprisonment. 

Counsel for appellant Kelley has made the most of the 
fact that Rule 45(c), Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
eliminated terms of court as the measure of duration of 
jurisdiction to act in a criminal proceeding. He emphasizes 
the Notes explanatory of the Rule, which read in part that: 


“specific time limitations have been substituted for the 
taking of any step which previously had to be taken 
within the term of court.” 


From this he develops the argument that since the power 
to suspend execution of sentence and grant probation was 
theretofore unaffected by expiration of the term of court, 
it was unnecessary for the Rule makers to set any time 
limitation with reference to suspension of sentence and 


that in fact they made none. He also stressed the fact that 
Rule 35 deals only with correction of an illegal sentence; 
reduction of a valid sentence, and that reduction of sen- 
tence is in no manner related to suspension of its execution. 
The Government’s argument in opposing the appeal ran 
like this 
1. Probation is in itself a form of mild and ambula- 
tory punishment, citing two decisions by the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, viz., Cooper v. United 
oe F.(2) 195, and Nix v. United States, 131 F. 
z) 
2. Asa mild form of punishment, when granted after 
imposition of sentence, probation is the equivalent of a 
reduction of sentence and therefore subject to Rule 35. 


The forthcoming decision in the Kelley case holds inter- 
est not alone for courts and those in the probation field 
but undoubtedly for some defendants still in custody who 
have benefited through the Kirk decision in having one or 
more unexecuted sentences suspended. 


THE YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT AND THE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT 


The implementation of the Youth Corrections Act (18 
U. S. C. 5005-5024), enacted in 1950, has begun. Since the 
turn of the year the Attorney General has approved and 
forwarded to all United States attorneys Memorandum No. 
62 which explains the background and purposes of the Act 
and the general policies proposed for its administration. 
This was followed promptly by the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Memorandum No. 64, to all United States attorneys, 
marshals, probation officers, and clerks of Court. Memoran- 
dum No. 64 certified the availability of facilities for custody 
and treatment of offenders committed under the sentencing 
provisions of the Act and designated specific institutions 
for that purpose. Initially, facilities have been made avail- 
able for the district courts of all Circuits except the Eighth, 
oman and Tenth, and the district courts of Louisiana and 

exas. 

No attempt is made here to comment upon all features 
of the Youth Corrections Act and their application. We 
list a few of the provisions highlighted in Memorandum 
No. 62 and then turn briefly to the relative positions of the 
Youth Corrections Act and the Juvenile Delinquency Act 
in practical operation: 

The defined purpose of the Youth Corrections Act is 
to provide a new and more flexible procedure in imposing 
judgement after conviction, in corrective treatment, and in 
release under effective supervision. 

2. Regular adult procedure by indictment or information 
must be used against the offender. 

3. The offender must be under 22 years of age at the 
time of conviction. The Act sets no minimum age. 

4. After conviction, the court may proceed as in the 
case of any adult by imposing a sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding the maximum permitted by the statute vio- 
lated. or place the offender on probation. 

5. Uniaue alternative methods of procedure after con- 
viction authorize the court: 


a. To commit the offender, in lieu of a definite term 
to the custody of the Attorney General for treatment 
and supervision until discharged by the Youth Correction 
Division of the Board of Parole. Unless released earlier 
under supervision such offender must be conditionally 
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released not later than 4 years after conviction and un- 
conditionally discharged upon expiration of 6 years after 
conviction. 

To commit for any definite period authorized by 
statute’ if it feels that the offender would not derive 
the maximum benefit from treatment before expiration 
of 6 years after conviction. In such case conditional re- 
lease must be granted at least 2 years before expiration 
of the term imposed. 

c. To commit the offender to the custody of the Attor- 
ney General for observation and study at a classification 
center. Within 60 days after such commitment the Youth 
Division of the Board of Parole must report the results 
and - findings to the court so that sentence may be im- 
posed. 


In arriving at general policies proposed by Memorandum 
No. 62 the limitations as to age and procedure prescribed 
by the Juvenile Delinquency Act, in contrast with the pro- 
visions of the Youth Corrections Act, furnished consider- 
able concern. The Youth Corrections Act, 18 U.S.C. 5023 
(b) provides that: 


“Nothing in this chapter shall be construed in any wise 
to amend, repeal, or otherwise affect the provisions of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act.” 


Bear in mind that the Youth Corrections Act apnlies to 
all persons convicted as adults and under the age of 22 at 
the time of conviction, with no minimum age set. Contrast 
this with the fact that the Juvenile Delinquency Act applies 
to all persons under 18 and that they must be processed as 
juvenile delinquents unless the Attorney General expressly 
directs otherwise. The indicated age overlap and the oppo- 
site procedures created the necessity for administrative 
proposals which would give the widest possible latitude of 
operation under the Youth Corrections Act and at the same 
time preserve the integrity and usefulness of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act. 

There existed no legal impediment to issuance by the 
Attorney General of a blanket authorization to United 
States attorneys to employ adult procedures against all 
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offenders between the ages (for example) of 15 and 18 and 
thus make them eligible for sentencing under the Youth 
Corrections Act. However, such action would have removed 
three-fourths of those annually processed as juvenile de- 
linquents from eligibility for the informal procedure and 
expeditious handling provided by the Juvenile Act. Con- 
sequently, the objective sought was a point of demarcation 
in age which would clearly do no violence to either of the 
two Acts and justice to both and, at the same time, confer 
some degree of authority upon prosecutors in determining 
under which Act to proceed in the individual case. This 
middle ground is believed to be reflected in the following 
directions contained in Memorandum No. 62 to all United 
States attorneys. They appear here in their entirety for the 
benefit especially of readers not directly concerned with the 
administration of these two Acts: 


1. Present policies will remain in effect with regard 
to all juvenile delinquents under the age of seventeen. 
That is, a juvenile who violates federal law before attain- 
ing his seventeenth birthday is to be processed as a juve- 
nile delinquent, even though a definite commitment not 
exceeding minority and recommending correctional treat- 
ment under the Youth Corrections Act is contemplated, 
unless the Attorney General in advance directs other- 
wise. 

2. A juvenile who violates federal law on or after his 
seventeenth birthday may be processed as a juvenile de- 
linquent, or may be prosecuted as a youth offender with- 
out prior approval of the Department if 

(a) the current offense and a record of previous 
delinquencies, with or without commitment, indicate 
need for longer period of correctional treatment than 
possible under the Juvenile Delinquency Act or under 
the statute violated. 

(b) the current offense is serious and there is a 
record of previous commitment to any penal or cor- 
rectional institution. 

3. In determining the procedure to be followed under 
2 above it is recommended that you consult with the 
court, the probation officer, and other officials directly 
concerned. 


OUR CHILDREN ARE OUR MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSIONS... 
IN THEM LIES THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


6b ipve FUTURE OF AMERICA lies in the minds of the children of today. What our young 
people are taught to believe, the ideas they formulate as to what constitutes good 
government, successful business dealings and proper personal behavior, will be the ideas 
upon which our nation will be governed in years to come. 

The examples we set for the younger generation are all important. As the future 
guardians of the nation, our children are our most precious possessions. If we show 
them that power, wealth or high positions are to be gained through crime and corruption, 


we alone are to blame. 


Juvenile delinquency is best cured by first removing adult delinquency. As in the 
case of any disease, we must do more than treat the effects—we must remove the cause! 

Many parents who live blameless lives do not understand why their children should 
not follow their examples—but we must remember that our children learn and are in- 
fluenced by the behavior of all the rest of the world outside their own homes. 

That is why we cannot afford to allow racketeers, gangsterism, crime, and corrup- 
tion to flourish. It is our business to “mind the other fellow’s business” when he en- 
dangers the good of the community or the nation. The best way we can guard the future 
of America is to guide the thoughts of our children now by wiping out crime among our- 


selves. 


—Brooklyn Eagle 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“Surrender Versus Compliance in Therapy,” by Harry M. 
Tiebout, M.D. (March 1953). In his study of alcoholism Dr. 
Tiebout became impressed by what peace of mind means 
in the achievement of sobriety. He noted that in A.A. 
meetings the role of resentments was a recurrent theme 
and that an enemy of sobriety was defiance, a major hall- 
mark in the personality of alcoholics. He recognized the 
A.A. emphasis on humility and “hitting bottom.” He rea- 
lized that an apparently unconquerable ego had to become 
humble; in hitting bottom the ego becomes tractable and is 
ready for humility. However, hitting bottom is ineffectual 
if not followed by a surrender. This surrender concept has 
not generally been well received except by some A.A.’s 
who recognize its validity in their own experiences. 

The importance of “acceptance” of the reality situation 
by an alcoholic is widely recognized. However, there is a 
very important relationship between surrender and the 
capacity for acceptance. No one can force himself whole- 
heartedly to accept anything. One must have a feeling- 
conviction, otherwise the acceptance is only halfhearted 
with a large element of lip service. Compliance, which is 
basically partial acceptance or partial surrender, means 
agreeing, going along, acknowledgement, concession, but 
with inner reservations which make that willingness 
somewhat thin and watery. Compliance says “Yes” on the 
surface but “No” inside. It blocks the capacity for true 
acceptance. Alcoholics frequently show unconscious com- 
plaint trends which account for their frequent inability 
to respond meaningfully to treatment. ; 

Surrender is essential to wholehearted acceptance. It is 
only when real surrender occurs that compliance is knocked 
out of the picture, freeing the individual for a series of 
wholehearted responses, including, in the alcoholic, his 
acceptance of his illness, his need to do something con- 
structive about it, and to be cooperative and receptive. 
Experience has shown that through psychotherapy the 
dominance of compliance over the unconscious can slowly 
be superseded. 

“Problem Drinking: The Yale Plan for Business and 
Industry,” by Ralph M. Henderson and Selden D. Bacon 
(June 1953). While there has been a marked general in- 
crease in the interest accorded alcoholism during the past 
decade, industry has been cool toward analyzing the prob- 
lem of alcoholism in industry. The alcoholic in business and 
industry may be the laborer in the yard, the skilled worker 
in the shop, the clerk, the salesman, or the executive. In 
the nast these people generally have been the unrecognized 
alcoholics. At home they have been hidden by family and 
friends. In industry and business they have been hidden 
by fellow workers, by foremen, by union stewards, and by 
management itself. 

It is conservatively estimated that there are 1,650,000 
problem drinkers in business and industry. The alcoholic 
in industry loses an average of 22 working days annually 
from acute effects of alcohol alone—a total of over 36 
million working days each year. In addition, he loses each 
year 2 days more than nonalcoholics because of various 
other ailments. His accident rate is twice that of the ab- 
stainer or ordinary drinker. His life span is reduced 
approximately 12 years in comparison with that of the 
nonalcoholic. 


The economic costs to business and industry arising from 
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problem drinking among employees run well over a billion 
dollars annually. Direct costs are related to man hours lost 
through absenteeism; to the disciplinary time dealt out to 
alcoholics; to costs of hospitalization and disability pay- 
ments to known alcoholics; and to costs of replacement of 
the trained worker or executive dismissed at the peak of 
his productive period. Indirect costs cannot even be esti- 
mated but are of such magnitude that they cannot be ig- 
nored. The loss from inefficiency among workers suffering 
from hangover; increased scrap and waste; the slow-down 
in production when an alcoholic is part of a team; the 
effect on morale of workers associated with alcoholics on 
the job—these and similar “hidden” but still very real 
costs must be taken into account in considering the total 
loss to industry. 

The problem drinker in industry is defined as the em- 
ployee whose work is materially reduced in efficiency and 
dependability because of excessive drinking. 

The Yale Center of Alcohol Studies has developed a 
constructive approach to the problem drinker in industry. 
The purposes of the plan include discovery of the nature, 
extent, and cost of the problem; the development of means 
to determine what proportion of those affected can be 
helped economically; provision of means for such rehabili- 
tation; the development of increasingly effective methods 
for discovering cases in earlier stages and at the time of 
employment; and a program of education to change exist- 
ing attitudes toward alcoholism and the problem drinker 
in the environment where he works. 

Several large industrial concerns, in cooperation with 
local and civic authorities, have applied the ideas develoned 
at the Center and the results have been decidedly encour- 
aging. All of those reporting have seen a marked reduction 
in absenteeism due to alcoholism. Another result has been 
a definite increase in the efficiency of the recovered alco- 
holics and considerable decrease in their accident rate. 
These reports indicate satisfactory recovery rates varying 
from 40 to 80 percent of the cases treated. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“So He’s a Psychopath!” by James W. Kirkwood (Sep- 
tember 1953). Persons who are actually neurotic, or merely 
hostile or aggressive, are frequently labelled as “psycho- 
pathic personalities” because of the failure to take into 
account the detailed personal history. To consider such 
persons as hopeless cases with extremely poor prognoses 
results from the excessive emphasis on immediate reactions 
to their situations. The author warns that “. . . most juve- 
nile offenders are depressed, hostile, defiant, and cynical, 
and do not seem to profit from experience. In other words, 
they appear to exhibit many of the traits and attitudes 
indicative of ‘psychopathic personality’ and the tests which 
reveal them would seem to substantiate the diagnosis.” 

It is especially in the field of juvenile delinquency that 
this “diagnostic wastebasket” of terminology has been 
applied. Most of the young people do not have a sufficiently 
lengthy history to justify the label of “psychopath,” as 
case histories given by the author effectively prove. Social 
and personal harm results from inaccurate, inadequate, 
so-called “personality tests” which place this psychological 
stigma on a person. preventing his being treated as an 
emotionally-disturbed individual who needs sympathy, tol- 


erance. understanding, and the hopefulness of a possible 
successful adjustment. 
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“The Significance of Prison Riots,” by Sanford Bates 
(September 1953). Prison riots took place throughout the 
world—in South America, Indonesia, Canada, and Korea— 
and were not an American phenomenon. In most cases a 
small number of prisoners participated, often psycho- 
pathic, long-termers who wanted to attract attention; 
slight occurrences were often termed riots; the very free- 
dom permitted by modern penal methods enable the men 
to riot. Expansion of probation and parole services has 
left for institutional care the more emotionally-disturbed 
personalities, a situation tending to make prison adminis- 
tration extremely difficult. 

The removal of the primary causes of prison riots 
would constitute an excellent program for prevention of 
further disturbances. Years ago, in Prisons and Beyond, 
Bates pointed out that the two basic elements to be found 
in every prison riot were a foundation for dissatisfaction 
and an incident or immediate occurrence that sparks that 
dissatisfaction into rebellion or demonstration. A commit- 
tee of the American Prison Association, after conferring 
with leading prison administrators, concluded that the 
basic causes of prison rioting were inadequate financial 
support; substandard personnel; enforced idleness; lack 
of professional leadership and programs; excessive size 
and overcrowding of institutions; political domination and 
motivation of management; and bad sentencing practices. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


Resumé of the 83rd Annual Congress of Correction 
(November-December 1953) Since most of the features 
normally included in this publication were omitted for this 
issue and it is, in effect, a summary of the 83rd Annual 
Congress of Correction, the reviewer will only attempt to 
point out the highlights of the issue. 

The new president, Dr. Walter M. Wallack, warden of 
the Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, New York, presented his 
message and stressed the necessity for a progressive ap- 
proach in the matter of solving prison problems and sug- 
gested that prison people make it their first order of 
business to try to prevent riots and disturbances since they 
have been pondering over the various underlying causes of 
such riots and disturbances. He asked for cooperation from 
all agencies. 

The presidential address of Major General Ralph B. 
Gibson, the retiring president, is printed in full. His ad- 
dress, in the main, reviewed progress during recent years 
of the organization and also in the correctional field gen- 
erally. He stressed the importance and value of the new 
Manual of Suggested Standards that the Association has 
recently revised. 

Among the papers presented at the Congress which are 
summarized in this issue are “The Ex-G.I. in Federal 
Prisons,” by Director James V. Bennett of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons; a discussion of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society as it affects community welfare by Eugene Zemans, 
executive director of the John Howard Association in Chi- 
cago; “New Concepts in Release Procedures,” by Acting 
Director Gus Harrison of the Michigan Department of 
Corrections; “Some Trends in Correctional Education,” by 
Dr. Glenn Kendall, director, Reception Center at Elmira, 
New York; and a discussion by Colonel Van H. Tanner 
of the Maxwell Air Force Base concerning how the correc- 
tional institutions can obtain data from military records. 
All of these articles or papers are very worth while. The 
one by Director Bennett, for instance, reveals that con- 
trary to what may be expected, the Ex-G.I. made a much 
better adjustment upon release from military service than 
many might expect. Statistics reveal there is a much 
smaller percentage of veterans in our federal prisons and 
institutions than is commonly believed. In addition to that, 
the number of prisoners in the country is considerably 
smaller at the present time than before World War II 


indicating that postwar conditions did not raise the prison 
population as had been expected. 

Director Richard A. McGee of the California Department 
of Corrections presented at the conference a paper entitled 
“Prisons at the Crossroads.” This is a challenging paver 
and is reported almost completely in this issue. He pictures 
the prison situation with respect to our prisons, their per- 
sonnel, etc., and reviews some of the bad conditions that 
have contributed to recent disturbances and certainly 
stresses the necessity for carefully reviewing all laws, 
practices, and procedures, with the idea of revising and 
revitalizing wherever possible. His is a very definitely 
challenging paper. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Penology: Its Social Objectives,” by Herbert D. Laube 
(Cornell Law Quarterly, Spring 1953). Although the title 
of this law review article would seem to indicate a general 
discussion of the social objectives of penology, the actual 
subject matter is confined to a history of the California 
Institution for Men at Chino, California, and a review of 
the general principles under which the institution is oper- 
ated. Inseparable from Chino’s story is the man behind 
the institution, Superintendent Kenyon J. Scudder, author 
- ie Are People (Doubleday & Co., Garden City 
_ Professor Laube’s readable article is comparable to art- 
icles which appear in popular weekly or monthly maga- 
zines. It traces the history of Chino from its legislative 
inception in 1935 to the present day. Throughout, Chino’s 
enlightened principles are compared with those that gener- 
ally prevail in other institutions. Inmates are thoroughly 
screened in order to obtain only those who seem best quali- 
= for the rehabilitation opportunities the institution 
offers. 

The institution’s staff is composed of trained individuals, 
selected because of their ability to work with inmates, to 
stimulate their confidence and self-respect, and to promote 
rehabilitation which must come from within the individual 
and not through coercion. Disqualified as staff members 
are those believing in strong-arm tactics or whose sole 
qualifications are of a political nature. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by ALAN D. MILLER, M.D. 


“A Proposed Technique for the Evaluation of Psycho- 
therapy, by Philip W. Morse (October 1953). This paper 
describes a praiseworthy effort on the part of a mental 
hygiene clinic staff to evaluate its psychotherapy. I think 
it is praiseworthy because of its substantial accomplish- 
ments; but I am further impressed because a group with 
primarily clinical responsibilities had the courage and 
energy to tackle this most difficult problem. Most clinic 
staffs fret over the need for evaluation, some make tenta- 
tive ventures, but few follow through. Yet I believe clinics 
such as this, making efforts such as this, can provide a 
crucial resource for studies in this area. 

The line of reasoning presented by Dr. Morse briefly, 
and paraphrased, is as follows: The requirement of any 
evaluation of treatment is that something must be observed 
to change. The treatment in our clinic aims to help indi- 
viduals in the management of current life problems. There- 
fore it is appropriate that we look for changes in a pa- 
tient’s behavior rather than in his personality structure. 
In addition to being appropriate, this approach is techni- 
cally more feasible in this setting. 
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The next major step was to define the areas of behavior 
which were important to observe. The clinic staff settled 
on these: health adjustment, accessibility to psychotherapy, 
occupational, social, sexual, and family adjustment. Within 
each of these areas, between 3 and 10 four-point scales 
were constructed, each to allow a rating of a specific aspect 
of behavior. A valuable feature of this paper is the inclu- 
sion of all these scales as an appendix. The plan of the 
evaluation was for each therapist to rate his own patients 
on all the scales, both before and after treatment. The staff 
readily admitted that such ratings would be subjective in 
part, and hence open to some question; but it was hoped 
that by facing rather than dodging this issue, and height- 
ening their awareness of it, no serious bias would be 
introduced into the results. ee 

I believe this study to be a valuable contribution to the 
literature, and worth careful reading. But | do not think 
that it is, yet, a technique for evaluation. The author 
speaks of comparing the observed changes with the ex- 
pected ones, but he does not tell us what the expected 
changes might be. How does he plan to determine this? 
Further, granting for a moment that definable changes 
are demonstrated, would they have taken place without 
treatment? No mention is made of control groups. I rec- 
ognize that control groups are very difficult to build into 
an experimental design in this field. Perhaps they are not 
possible at present; but without them it is rarely justified 
to describe a study of treatment as an evaluation. 

I believe this paper describes an imaginative, useful, 
and sensitive scheme for rating pertinent aspects of 
patients’ behavior. Such a scheme might well be employed 
as part of an evaluative study of psychotherapy. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Function of Contact in Psychotherapy With Offen- 
ders,” by Melitta Schmideberg, M.D., and Jack Sokol 
(November 1953). The reviewer long has felt the need for 
professional teaching institutions to adapt their body of 
professional teaching knowledge more specifically to the 
special treatment of offenders of the law. The reviewer 
quite obviously, therefore, is in thorough accord with the 
philosophy and theory advanced by the authors in this 
article. Referring to who should treat offenders, they say: 
“Training in social casework and psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques or personal analysis, no matter how thoroughgoing, 
is generally inadequate preparation for working with 
criminal patients.” ere 

The authors then proceed to comment on the deficiencies 
of the conventional passive, detached attitude displayed 
by the worker in trying to gain the confidence of the offen- 
der during the initial interview. In place of this conven- 
tionally taught professional approach there should be 
employed varied approaches and methods which will cause 
the offender to have sufficient confidence in the practitioner 
that the offender will converse freely about himself. Early 
failure of the practitioner to establish this type of contact 
or relationship with the offender during the initial inter- 
view often thwarts any possibility of the patient’s seeking 
further treatment from the practitioner. 

The following are the reviewers’ summary statements 
of suggestions by the author: ; 

The interviewers should understand the thinking and 
culture of the offender. Until the interviewer has gained 
some favorable reaction he must avoid conversation which 
may appear to be intimate or familiar. The interviewer 
should endeavor to clarify his position and objectives with 
the patient. Ambiguity should be avoided. Contrary to 
orthodox training in social casework and psychotherany, 
in order to establish a mutually-effective emotional rela- 
tionship with the defendant the interviewer on appropriate 
occasions can with propriety turn the patient’s attention 
away from himself by relating a story or anecdote which 
the interviewer has experienced. The author illustrates 
this approach quite clearly by relating an incident wherein 
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the interviewer told the offender of an experience the 
interviewer had had with an unreasonable and offensive 
landlord. 

The interviewer should avoid asking the offender ques- 
tions that would reveal the interviewer’s ignorance. The 
interviewer should act and appear natural and should be 
able to converse with the offender in his own slang lan- 
guage. The practitioner himself, in addition to his profes- 
s.onal training, must possess such temperament and philo- 
sophy that he has the “feel” for this type of work. 

Though this article obviously is written from the point 
of view of highly specialized practitioners in the field of 
psychotherapy, their suggestions and comments are so 
practical and realistic that they are capable of being used 
w.th excellent results not only by professionally trained 
social workers but also by semiprofessionally trained pro- 
bation and parole workers. 


“Parent Guidance in a Clinic for Mentally Retarded 
Children, by Howard R. Kelman (December 1953). The 
following are summary statements by the reviewer of facts 
and opinions expressed by the author: 

It is estimated that three out of every hundred children 
born in 1951 were mentally retarded. Approximately 90 
percent of such handicapped individuals in this country 
today live at home. Until recently the customary treatment 
for retarded children was institutional confinement, often- 
times of long duration. During the past 5 years the prob- 
lem of the mentally retarded child has come to receive 
the interest and attention of social workers and other pro- 
fessional workers. Through their mutual interests and 
organized efforts mothers of mentally retarded children 
have done much to focus community and national interest 
on the needs for services for these exceptional children. 
it is estimated that 75 percent of the mentally retarded 
are capable of being taught and trained to function with 
self-sufficiency. 

Parents of mentally retarded children often themselves 
experience extreme emotional disturbances as a result of 
their own frustrations in coping with their defective child. 
In the parents’ search for professional help and for an- 
swers to their problems, they often are given conflicting 
and misleading diagnoses. 

The author, who is psychiatric social work supervisor at 
the Morris J. Soloman Clinic for the Rehabilitation of 
Retarded Children at Brooklyn, tells of the services that 
are being developed by his clinic for professional diagnoses 
of mentally retarded children and for effective counseling 
and guidance with the parents of these children. He em- 
phasizes the fact that correct diagnosis is most important 
and that it is equally essential that the clinic gain the con- 
fidence of the parents. Pointing out that there are limita- 
tions to effective help that the clinic can give and referring 
to the frustrations and hostility that some parents exper- 
ience in their inability to accept the limitations of the 
clinic, the author emphasizes that the aim of the clinic 
should be to help “train the parents to train the child.” 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


“Criminology and Penology in Western Germany,” by 
Thomas Wurtenberger (Mainz) (July 1953). This is an 
article attempting to summarize some of the developments 
in crime, criminology, and penology in Germany since the 
last war. The author begins by citing the tremendous in- 
creases in crime in Germany after the war, and particu- 
larly during the food rationing and black market periods, 
when the reichmark had lost most of its value. Following 
the monetary reforms in 1948 there has been a lessening 
of certain crimes. although it is still difficult, says the 
author, to carefully evaluate crime trends. The division 
of Germany into four zones further complicates the prob- 
lem of gaining uniform statistics. 

In discussing the system of punishments. the author 
recounts the deterioration in the administration of justice 
under the criminal law from 1933 until the collapse of 
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Germany in 1945. During that period punishments became 
severe, arbitrary, and unequal. After 1945 there was a 
tendency to go in the opposite direction, and sentences be- 
came too mild. Recently much thought has been given to 
redrafting the punishment codes, with an emphasis on 
resocialization of offenders. A recent draft of a reform of 
the criminal code provides for the use of techniques similar 
to Anglo-American probation and parole systems. Improve- 
ment in the juvenile code is also contemplated, and the age 
below which a delinquent may be considered a juvenile 
has been raised to 21. This code also contains a provision 
for “deferred sentence” which, apparently, is equivalent 
to = deferred prosecution and results in no criminal 
record. 

At the time of the collapse of Germany the tremendous 
destruction of penitentiary and prison facilities, combined 
with the commandeering of remaining facilities by the 
Occupation Forces, resulted in an acute shortage of actual 
physical facilities for housing prisoners under sentence. 
The seriousness of the problem focused attention closely 
on the need not only to rebuild penal institutions but to 
review penal policies. From this study came about a series 
of statutes called “Principles for Administration of Ger- 
man Prisons Issued by the Control Council in 1945.” This 
directive, which has been referred to as the “Magna 
Charta” of prison administration in Germany, is extremely 
progressive. The basic principles stipulated emphasize the 
rehabilitative and reformative aspects of prison life. Ex- 
cellent standards are recommended for prison staff; equal 
treatment of prisoners; adequate programs of education, 
social work, and religious training are outlined. In general, 
the principles enunciated under this directive follow rather 
closely much of the best practice current in the interna- 
tional field of penology. 

Despite the many postwar obstacles which have delayed 
the unifying and standardizing of penal and correctional 
methods in Germany, one gains the impression that sub- 
stantial progress is being made. The author particularly 
emphasizes the fact that a larger number of educators and 
social workers are being utilized to improve the content 
of treatment programs in the various institutions. Intrain- 
ing programs are also being introduced. 

“Some Aspects of Damage and Restitution,” by P. 
Dockar-Drysdale (July 1953). This article furthers our 
understanding of the motives underlying the behavior of 
children who have a need to damage their surroundings 
and then search for means of restitution. The children 
observed, and about whom this article reports, were chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 12, referred to the Mulberry 
Bush School, Standlake, England, for intensive treatment 
of disturbed and aggressive behavior. 

The article describes all sorts of damage from window 
breaking to destroying flower beds, breaking dishes, tearing 
bedclothing, defacing walls, and all the typical destruction 
one can think of in relation to aggressive children bent on 
venting their feelings on the immediate surroundings. 

Such destruction is motivated for complex reasons and 
actually may serve as a safety valve. This damage may 
have constructive value, and fortunate is an institution 
which can be sufficiently patient to permit damage within 
reasonable limits, and then await for signs of restitution. 
The author emphasizes the need to be willing to allow 
damage and then await signs of restitution. For some chil- 
dren the phase of damage is an essential stage in treat- 
ment. To punish disturbed children for damage, without 
understanding their motivation, may merely further frus- 
trate and limit ultimate treatment. Some were identified 
as children with self-destructive tendencies, who damaged 
property through motives of self-punishment. For other 
children, damaging property was symbolic of an attack up- 
on another person; perhaps a younger brother, a rejecting 
mother. or someone on whom the child was either too fear- 
ful or inhibited to make a personal attack. Through at- 
tacks on property a vicarious release of tension was 


achieved. With some children the symbolism is highly com- 
plex and may not be readily understood. But it was found 
that most children do attempt some sort of restitution fol- 
lowing an episode of aggressive damage. To permit resti- 
tution rather than to immediately punish may have great 
reward. 

The author further comments that “it is generally ac- 


cepted that punishment in the form of a deterrent or retri- 
bution has no place in a community of maladjusted chil- 
dren. We consider that there is a wide gap between 
enforcing restitution and making available the needs for 
spontaneous restitution. We feel that our response in any 
situation should be to the child’s state of mind, rather 
than to his overt behavior.” The author observes that the 
concept of retribution is primarily an adult concept. 

The significance of the article is its reflection of the 
need to let the spontaneous restitutive activities blossom. 
They observed that children help with housework, wash 
floors, paint woodwork, mend holes in plaster, repair beds, 
replant gardens, and, in general, make gestures toward 
restitution for most damage. Their observations show that 
this damaging period is usually a phase, and as the child 
discovers that there is no punitive retribution, he develops 
some growing up and gradual diminishing of the destruc- 
tive tendencies. As guilt feelings are relieved, these chil- 
dren find less and less need to make aggressive assaults on 
their surroundings and, likewise, exaggerated efforts at 
restitution diminish. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“An Accounting Plan for Juvenile Probation,” by W. K. 
Giesecke and Irvin Ramseier (March-April 1953). The 
authors, staff members of the California Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Statistics, present a timely and informative report of 
a 6-year experiment conducted in California for the pur- 
pose of establishing a reliable accounting plan for juvenile 
delinquents. The program was initiated in 1947 and at 
present 35 of the 58 county probation departments in the 
State of California are cooperating on a voluntary basis. 
Three basic categories form the basis of the program: 
(1.) Classification of Active Cases by Status Groupings, 
to wit, (a) cases awaiting an initial intake determination, 
(b) cases under informal or voluntary supervision, 
(c) cases pending an initial adjudication, and (d) cases in 
which wardship (probation) is declared; (2.) Case Report- 
ing—each cooperating probation department is provided 
with two basic report forms—(a) an 8 x 5 initial unit re- 
port card containing the name, sex, birthplace, birthdate, 
race, area or residence, date of referral, reason for refer- 
ral and source of referral, and (b) a second report form to 
inform the central bureau of any change in the status of a 
juvenile case. It is flexible and may be completed by simply 
checking one applicable item in each of several complemen- 
tary series of disposition enumerations. Discrepancies are 
readily discernible and the form can be returned to the 
reporting office so that errors may be corrected; (3.) Sum- 
mary of Case Activity prepared by the central bureau on 
a quarterly basis. This summary is a condensed statement 
reflecting the number of cases received in a department, 
the number of releases and number of cases changing 
active status during the quarter period. An additional 
alphabetical listing is prepared of all active cases at the 
end of the period and may be used by the cooperating 
bureau to reconcile case count with that of the central 
bureau. To facilitate periodic case load reviews, the cen- 
tral bureau also provides special listings of cases assigned 
to different probation officers, and an annual analytical 
report is prepared in which emphasis is placed on four 
major groups as differentiated according to the reasons 
for referral as follows: (a) Children referred for specific 
violation of the law, (b) Juveniles referred because of 
disapproved conduct of a nonspecific nature, (c) Those 
referred because of parental abuse, neglect, or nonsupport, 
and (d) Case referred for routine traffic violation. 

The establishment of an accounting program presented 
many problems which were ultimately resolved. However, 
two persistent problems remain outstanding and an ade- 
quate solution has not yet been found. The first problem 
concerned the “uniform unit of count.” How to count a 
case and what to accept in the count presented a dilemma 
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due primarily to the fact that the juvenile function includes 
not only customary supervisory and investigating duties 
specifically requested by the courts, but also embraces 
many unofficial and unrelated activities and courtesy ser- 
vices. To make the residual data reliable and useful it 
became necessary to exclude arbitrarily from the case 
count reports which cover extraofficial consultant and ad- 
visory services. 

In the second problem it was found difficult to classify 
uniformly various dispositions made by the juvenile courts. 
Since most of the proceedings in juvenile court are in- 
formal in nature, adjudications are frequently lacking in 
emphasis and are subject to varied interpretations. The 
Juvenile Court Law of California is specific and positive 
as to what action may be taken in a juvenile case. How- 
ever, on the other hand, the judges are at times reluctant 
o declare a juvenile a “ward of the courts” and they issue 
indecisive orders or frequently employ postponement de- 
vices to avoid rendering a clear cut decision. 

In concluding, the authors reveal that one of the great- 
est difficulties in the juvenile field is the fact that there 
has been no widespread experimentation with accounting 
procedures that might lead to uniform classification and 
methods of statistically recording the work of an agency 
engaged in the control of juvenile delinquency. The exner- 
ience gained in formulating the present accounting plan 
has given emphasis to the belief that experimentation and 
continuing inquiry is essential. The authors deem it neces- 
sary to attempt to recognize and reconcile the several 
facets of common but variously termed procedures before 
a meaningful, comprehensive program can be established 
and operated successfully. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Whet Parents Den’t Know About Comic Books,” by 
Fredric Wertham, M.D., (Ladies Home Journal, November 
1953). Believing that crime comic books are a definite 
cause of juvenile delinquency, Dr. Wertham has made an 
intensive study of the numerous publications featuring 
violence, sadism, and the detailed techniques of stealing, 
store-breaking, shop-lifting, mail theft, arson, car theft, 
and every form of physical violence. He stoutly refutes 
the publishers’ arguments that their comic books emphasize 
the crime-doesn’t-pay theme. It is his contention that they 
place in inconspicuous sections of the books the crime pre- 
vention slogans and themes which their youthful readers 
regard as “eyewash” for parents. He further contends 
that the words denoting crime and violence are always 
printed in clear, bold type, whereas the penalties for crime 
and the moral lessons are not emphasized. 

Although the publishers maintain that their comic books 
are designed to combat crime, their illustrations and text 
glamorize the criminal, his skillful use of the double-cross, 
and his contempt for honest employment. After parental 
attacks on the crime comics reached the publishers, many 
of them suddenly shifted their emphasis from crime to love. 
Many resorted to “sexism” featuring pornographic scenes 
that could only be discovered by holding the hand over 
parts of the pictures. 

Dr. Wertham observed that the unwholesome attitudes 
generally depicted in these books are the traits of typical 
juvenile delinquents found by the Gluecks in their study 
of 500 delinquent cases. The author recommends legal con- 
trol for comic books just as there are regulations dealing 
with food, drugs, and sanitation. 
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“Are U. S. Kids on a Crime Spree?” by Senator Robert 
C. Hendrickson (Parade, November 8, 1953). The chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee to investigate juvenile delin- 
quency has received thousands of letters from citizens all 
over the country supporting the subcommittee’s inquiry, 
reporting the facts, and suggesting remedies. His com- 
mittee wants the homespun advice of the nonprofessionals 
as well as the theories and prescriptions of the experts. 
Public hearings will be conducted to receive reports from 
fact-finding investigators and community leaders in an 
effort to determine the cause of juvenile delinquency and 
the sudden increase in youthful violence. If the present 
increase in juvenile crime is not checked, Senator Hend- 
rickson estimates that more than a million children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 17 will be arrested this year. 

“ft Sit in Judgment,” by Chief Magistrate John M. Mur- 
taugh. (The Saturday Kvening Post, November 7, 1953). 
The readers of this article cannot escape the conclusion 
that a criminal court judge’s lot is not a happy one. The 
magistrates of New York City are daily and nightly con- 
fronted with dope addicts, alcoholics, petty thieves, pros- 
titutes, wayward adolescents, and disturbed family situa- 
tions, challenging them to dispense justice and at the same 
time offer help to these socially sick people. It is encour- 
aging to know that such judges are becoming more social 
minded and are including helpfulness in their disposition 
of these cases. Judge Murtaugh believes that ail criminal 
courts should have psychiatric services available. The 
value of such services is illustrated in the case of a youth- 
ful addict who was screened by a psychiatric team and 
committed to a hospital especially designed for adolescents. 

In New York City progress is being made in the develop- 
ing of a special division for adolescent girls, for alcoholics, 
and for those with domestic problems. Efforts are being 
made to improve the methods used in handling the cases 
of this steady stream of confused, mistreated, neglected, 
normal, and abnormal defendants so that they may be 
properly treated and directed into a new and useful way 
of life. The writer suggests that those of us who are 
socially healthy have a serious and challenging responsi- 
bility for the socially ill. 

“They Turned Misery into Happiness,” by Rebert P. Gold- 
man. (Parade, November 22, 1953). A psychiatrist and a 
psychiatric social worker have successfully conducted a 
rehabilitation program with 20 “unemployables” during 
their spare time as staff members of the Louisiana State 
University Medical School. By counseling these mentally- 
sick people and offering practical assistance in the form 
of the proper tool, job, or vocational training, they have 
enabled their clients to return to gainful employment and 
be removed from relief rolls. 

“Catch Them Before They Kill,” by Robert C. Taber. 
(Ladies Home Journal, January 1954). The Philadelphia 
Case Review Committee was formed largely because of the 
alarming increase in acts of violence committed by school- 
age children. This unusual committee accepts from the 
public schools referrals of problem children and those 
believed to be potentially delinquent or dangerous. Of the 
opinion that unprovoked, senseless crimes of violence are 
caused by disturbed personalities, the committee’s purpose 
is to encourage the early detection of any symptoms of 
maladjustment in public school children. Marshaling the 
services of every available agency in the city, the committee 
reviews the cases of all children referred by school officials, 
studies each child, and prescribes a course of treatment 
or training. This may include recommending the child’s 
exclusion from school. In addition to treating successfully 
over 200 children, the committee provides teachers, parents, 
and principals an opportunity to discuss problem pupils 
and thereby gain insight into the causes of problem be- 
havior. 


The quantity of knowledge obtained when one leaves school is far less important 
than the ability to acquire knowledge and to think clearly on hard problems. 


—A. Lawrence Lowell 
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A Study of Embezzlers 


Other People’s Money. By Donald R. Cressey. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953. Pp. 191. $3.00. 


With theoretical and methodological skill Dr. Cressey has 
produced a concise and thoughtful study in the social psy- 
chology of embezzlement. Material for this research was 
derived from personal interviews with trust violators in 
three prisons together with a careful review of available 
literature on the subject. In a painstaking yet easily 
readable manner Dr. Cressey has formulated a new theory 
of trust violation. 

The crime of embezzlement itself is not new. Bankers, 
corporation officials, law-enforcement agencies, and the 
general public are well acquainted with this social problem. 
Despite this general knowledge of the problem there is a 
marked lack of understanding—even among law-enforce- 
ment and correctional agencies—as to why people violate 
trust. The usual reaction to embezzlement is shock and sur- 
prise at this behavior, especially when it occurs on the part 
of a mature, respected, and highly responsible person. 
When the shock subsides, the offense typically is attributed 
to such as “wine, women, and song,” “trying to live beyond 
his means,” “slow horses and fast women,” and “the banks 
don’t pay decent salaries, anyway.” Thoughtful persons 
who are concerned with the problem of embezzlement know 
that the causes of this type of criminal behavior are not 
simple, just as the causes of any kind of criminal behavior 
are not simple. 

The focus of Dr. Cressey’s research was to account for 
the difference in behavior exhibited when some persons 
in positions of financial trust violate that trust, whereas 
other persons, or even the same person at a different time, 
in identical or very similar positions, do not violate it. The 
study concludes that this difference occurs in the following 
manner: “Trusted persons become trust violators when 
they conceive of themselves as having a financial problem 
which is nonsharable (with other persons), are aware 
that this problem can be secretly resolved by violation of 
the position of financial trust, and are able to avnlv to 
their own conduct in that situation verbalizations which 
enable them to adjust their conceptions of themselves as 
trusted persons with their conceptions of themselves as 
users of the entrusted funds or property.” 

The significant nonsharable problems are financial. They 
may relate to prior violations of trust, personal failure, 
business reversals, physical isolation, status-gaining or 
faulty employer-employee relations. The problem becomes 
a stimulus to violation of a position of trust only when the 
position is perceived by the trusted person as offering a 
solution to the problem. The potential violator then defines 
the relationship between the problem and the illegal solu- 
tion in terms which enable him to look upon trust violation 
as essentially noncriminal, as justified, or as part of a 
general irresponsibility for which he is not completely ac- 
countable. According to Cressey’s analysis, when this con- 
juncture of events occurs trust violation results. If the 
conjuncture does not take place, there is no trust violation. 

Dr. Cressey disclaims any practical implications of his 
theory either for prevention and detection of trust viola- 
tion or for treatment of apprehended offenders. Yet, con- 
ceivably, the number of trust violations might be reduced 
by “paternalistic” company efforts to reduce the number 
of nonsharable problems among employees. Educational 
programs emphasizing the nature of the verbalizations 
used by trust violators, rather than the immorality of some 
nonsharable problems, might enable a larger number of 
trusted persons to realize that they could become violators 
and to identify with nonviolators when nonsharable prob- 
lems occur. For correctional workers and others who coun- 


sel with trust violators there is the implication that when 
a person who has rationalized that he was “borrowing” 
begins to realize that in using this verbalization he justi- 

ed a criminal act to himself he might “reform” to the 
extent that he will not be able to use that rationalization 
for additional trust violations. 

Dr. Cressey has made a very worth-while contribution 
to the understanding of one type of criminality. His fully 
annotated work should be of considerable value to students, 
personnel managers, and practitioners in the correctional 
field. One wonders to what extent this new theory of trust 
violation might apply to other kinds of criminal behavior. 
. ° hoped that some enterprising researcher will try to 

ind out. 


Lewisburg, Pa. MARK §S. RICHMOND 


Religion in the Treatment of the Alcoholic 


How To Help an Alcoholic. By Clifford J. Earle. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952. Pp. 
96. $1.50. 


This little book, by the associate secretary of the Divi- 

sion of Social Education and Action of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, is one of the relatively few 
on this subject which deals with the contribution of the 
church and the pastor in the field of helping alcoholics. Like 
Mrs. Marty Mann in her Primer on Alcoholism, Dr. Earle 
writes with a clear, direct style which helps to give the 
reader some understanding of an extremely complicated 
problem; also like Mrs. Mann, he writes with the hopeful 
note which is essential if the alcoholic and those who live 
with him are to help him find his way back from alcoholism 
to life and then to design for living. 
_ Part One, “Helping Alcoholics,” follows the usual out- 
line with chapters on the extent of the problem, how to 
recognize an alcoholic, the modern treatment for alcoho- 
lism, positive steps to take, and what not to do. There is 
also a chapter on Alcoholics Anonymous, without which 
no book on this subject is complete. A considerable section 
is devoted to the place of religion in the treatment of 
alcoholism. Here the author, as might be expected, states 
his conviction that “religion is a major aid in the treat- 
ment of alcoholics.” From his standpoint it is not just an- 
other kind of therapy, as though one could choose between 
religious treatment and medical or psychiatric treatment. 
Rather, the religious approach takes into account the spir- 
itual aspects of personality and the religious resources for 
successful living. The author pays his respects to the Sal- 
vation Army for its “skid row” work and its rescue mis- 
sions. He notes that while many ministers are uncompre- 
hending and unsympathetic when an alcoholic turns to 
them for help, their number is decreasing and more of them 
of every faith are developing and demonstrating counseling 
skills through which they are able to aid the victims of 
alcohol. This is surely good news, as is the statement that 
churches are waking up to their responsibility in this field 
of great need. 

In the chapter on “Strength in Religion,” Dr. Earle dis- 
cusses the resources available to Christian churches which 
make them peculiarly fitted to deal with the alcoholic prob- 
lem in a constructive manner. These include a sense of the 
supreme worth of human life, an appreciation of the spir- 
itual and moral possibilities of every individual, an aware- 
ness of man’s duty to his fellow men, a deep sympathy with 
all who suffer, and a fellowship wherein the followers of 
Christ worship together and help one another. Several 
ways are listed in which the church can express its con- 
cern for alcoholics and other victims of aleohol which add 
up to an understanding of the alcoholic and his problem, 
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willingness to help him, and knowledge of community re- 
sources which can be drawn upon for that purpose. 

The second part of the book, “Help From Alcoholics,” 
consists of meditations based on articles published in the 
Alcoholics Anonymous Grapevine. Each “meditation” in- 
cludes an introductory statement, a Bible reading, and a 
prayer. They deal, among other things, with the spiritual 
resources in Alcoholics Anonymous, the desirability of deal- 
ing with the problem on the “24-hour plan”; overcoming 
fear; and the necessity for patience and understanding on 
the part of the members of the alcoholic’s family. For the 
religiously oriented and for those alcoholics who can be 
reached by a religious approach, this book should prove a 
valuable aid indeed. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES V. Morris 


Conditions Creating Prison Riots 


Platform: U. S. Prisons: How Well Do They 
Protect Us? Newsweek Club and Educational 
Bureaus. September 1952. Pp. 21. 25 cents. 


The September issue of Platform, while entitled “U. S. 
Prisons: How Well Do They Protect Us?” goes far beyond 
the institutional gates. Actually the bulletin presents a 
digest of the problems leading to confinement, an evalua- 
tion of the institutional problems, and the effect probation 
and parole have on the criminal population. It is amazing 
that so much material can be presented so graphically in 
such a limited space. 

The bulletin outlines prisons as they have appeared in 
headlines during the past year and then proceeds to pre- 
sent the picture behind the scenes which has brought about 
the state of unrest and the cause for riots. The behind-the- 
headlines picture is made up of livine conditions within the 
the prison which do not make for rehabilitation. Harsh and 
brutal punishment, while not used in every prison, still 
exists to an alarming degree. Part of the problem is due 
to inadequate personnel, lack of constructive employment, 
inability or unwillingness of prison officials to classify and 
segregate on an intelligent basis, plus the deadly routine 
of prison life itself. These and many more evils behind the 
scenes have been responsible in some measure’ for the riots 
which gained national notoriety last spring. It is pointed 
out that if the riots have in any way tended to correct or 
alleviate these evils, then they have served a good purpose. 

The system of rehabilitation within any penal institu- 
tion must of necessity be geared to an over-all approach. 
The day has passed when we can expect either rehabilita- 
tion or protection by crowding inmates into walls that were 
built for a much smaller population. Some states have 
moved into the area of building smaller and more snecia- 
lized institutions where freedom and responsibility can be 
made a part of the treatment process. Living conditions in 
a prison can never be the same as in a community but they 
need to approximate that normal atmosphere as much as 
nossible. Discipline has to be a part of a prison’s program. 
Firmness in discipline is necessary; harshness is archaic 
and inexcusable. Most of the ailments of these prisoners 
cry out for a cure. The disturbed and unruly prisoner can- 
not be branded nor cut from the herd without either dam- 
aging the individual or the institution program. There may 
be some hopeless individuals but it becomes the responsi- 
bility of the institutional personnel never to accept this 
fatalistic approach. The tools may not yet have been in- 
vented with which to correct a given personility or emo- 
tional problem, but that does not mean that we stop search- 
ing for the tool. 

The question is applicably put—can this vrogram be 
made to work? Unfortunately not everyone believes in re- 
habilitation. This unfortunate attitude exists both in and 
outside of prison walls. Far too many so-called public svir- 
ited citizens do not know what they want of prisons. They 
glibly refer to rehabilitation, on the one hand, but balk 
at the idea of increasing appropriations. reduction of the 
sizes of institutions, and making possible more fiexible 
laws. These latter are real problems, but when the public 
is so shortsighted that it cannot assist the institutional 
officials in removing some of the stumbling blocks for true 
rehabilitation. it leads one to believe that it is primarily 
concerned with keeping the criminal out of sight and out 
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of the community. This attitude is truly shortsighted be- 
cause 95 percent of those in prisons return to the com- 
munity sooner or later. If they have not been taught good 
work habits, if they have not been given a chance to learn, 
if they have not been provided an opportunity for emotional 
growth and maturity, then our efforts will surely have been 
in vain, for we will in most cases have returning to the 
community a more hardened, cruel, and disillusioned crimi- 
nal than the one we sent to prison originally. 

Probation needs to be used more extensively, but not 
without adequate and trained staff to treat at the local 
level. Prisoners are leaving institutions without proper 
preparation for parole. Some states have taken more in- 
telligent approach to this particular problem than others. 
There should be no substitute for schooling any and all 
prisoners in the meaning and requirements of parole. To 
prepare adequately a prisoner for parole, one cannot de- 
pend on a short interview an hour before departure from 
the institution. This preparation should consist of classes 
scheduled over a period of weeks. 

Many problems remain unsolved. There are some offen- 
ders who apparently cannot be reformed, but can we afford 
to stop with this answer? Statistics show that only a small 
percentage of the criminal population is ever apprehended 
and convicted. Many believe that the problem goes far back 
of the prisons, namely, what makes a criminal in the first 
place? The only real point of agreement is that the be- 
havior pattern starts at an early age. Crime prevention is 
a must but it is not sufficient to immunize a given commu- 
nity. Edwin J. Lukas says that we must “equip our com- 
munity machinery for the painstaking task of seeking out 
the personality defects of individuals, manifested in every 
corner of their community life—at home, i in school, at work 
and in their other group affiliations. We must do ‘this sys- 
tematically, rather than sporadically and opportunistically; 
we must do it planfully, rather than in fits and starts.” 

“If citizens are apathetic and uninformed,” as David 
Dressler has put it, ,, ‘they will get the prison system they 
deserve—a bad one.’ 


Richmond, Va. CARROLL R. MINOR 


Development of a System of Criminal Statistics 


Crime in California, 1952. By the Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, Department of Justice of the 
State of California. Sacramento, 1953. 


For many years Ronald H. Beattie, chief of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Criminal Statistics, has been working at 
the job of developing a system of criminal statistics which 
meets as far as possible the requirements of agencies and 
individuals using such information. In describing the 
sources of data for this report, the Bureau states its crite- 
rion of value in criminal statistics. “The value of felony 
crime statistics lies not in the fact that they account for 
all felony crimes accurately ... but rather that they ac- 
count for certain predominant segments which, if consis- 
tently reported from year to year, are a reliable indication 
of the trends in crime and also are a reasonably accurate 
indication of the felony investigation load carried bv law 
enforcement agencies. 

Since 1950 the Bureau has had a regular program of 
field contact with local law-enforcement agencies. This 
service has undoubtedly improved consistency in the use 
of terms by police, sheriffs, prosecutors, and courts, and 
this should increase the comparability of statistics from 
year to year. For this brief period Mr. Beattie and his 
associates believe that confidence in the validity of data 
on felonies. felony arrests, and prosecutions is for the first 
time justified. Such modesty is commendable but unusual 
on the part of people who collect and publish criminal 
statistics. The statement virtually says that prior to 1950 
in California little reliance can be put upon apparent 
trends in volume of felonv crimes. in number of arrests, 


and in disposition of offenders. If this is true of California. 
which has pursued accuracy in reporting for so many 
years, such scrupulous care in making claims is nrobably 
more warranted in almost every other state and in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It almost rules out anv 
statements about the increase or decrease of major crimes 
in the country. 
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In the 1952 report a few comparisons are made with 
1951. There was an over-all increase of 11 percent in the 
number of persons prosecuted in 1952, but this increase 
was accounted for almost entirely by four groups of 
offenses: escapes, narcotics violations, auto theft, and 
forgery. One year hardly reflects a “trend,” which the 
press likes to talk about! 

Comparisons between geographical areas probably have 
more meaning. Some data are reported by county and some 
by four groupings of counties. The geographical differences 
are striking in a few instances. When felony arrests are 
expressed as rates per 100,000 population, Los Angeles 
County has the highest rate in all except 2 of the 10 major 
offense groups. The other three areas are the nine southern 
counties around Los Angeles, the San Francisco Bay area, 
and the balance of the state. The robbery, assault, and 
narcotics rates were twice as high as in any of these other 
three areas. It is pointed out in the report that some of 
these differences may be accounted for by the number of 
persons “picked up for investigation.” This interpretation 
is borne out somewhat by the percentage of defendants 
convicted in the several areas except for the area known 
as the “balance of the state” which includes 39 counties. 
Apparently a good deal has yet to be done to attain satis- 
factory consistency in the use of terms, or the explanation 
could be that differences in law-enforcement practices in 
the major geographical areas are very great. 


Cleveland, Ohio R. CLYDE WHITE 


Associate Wardens Meet 


Associate Warden’s Conference. March 22-25, 
1953. Atlanta, Georgia. United States Bureau of 
Prisons. Pp. 218. 


This is an almost verbatim report of the formal papers 
and discussion at a 4 day conference of associate wardens 
of the United States Bureau of Prisons in March 1953. The 
central theme of the meetings, “Expanding Correctional 
Frontiers,” is pointed up in the titles of the four principal 
sections into which the conference was divided: “Creative 
Leadership in Administration,” “Exploiting Management 
Opportunities,” “Expanding Boundaries in Classification 
and Treatment,” and Developing Group Values in Treat- 
ment.’ 

The discussion recorded runs the whole gamut of the 
associate warden’s responsibility including areas not al- 
ways regarded as coming within the purview of his con- 
cern as, for example, correctional casework, the education 
program, and fiscal controls. There is some philosophy of 
operation and treatment but in large measure the discus- 
sion deals with practical day-to-day problems including 
such mundane subjects as stealing of food by inmates and 
proper uniform for culinary personnel. Philosophy and 
theory. where they appear, are sound, with many samples 
of application to daily operation. 

The reader is impressed by the seriousness and sincerity 
with which the government employees present approach 
their job and accent and meet the problems which confront 
them. It is clear that many of the participants have done 
much meaningful thinking about their jobs and it is doubt- 
ful that anyone could have left the sessions without some 
very practical ideas to take back to his own institution and 
without a deeper appreciation of the dignity and impor- 
tance of his work. 

The need for a continuing program of staff develooment 
is stressed throughout—not staff which the administrator 
would like to have if necessary funds and other induce- 
ments were available, but personnel already in the insti- 
tutions whose potentials need drawing out and direction. 
The necessity for an ever closer integration of treatment 
services. education, counseling. psychiatry, group work, 
vocational training, and discipline, also comes in for con- 
siderable attention. As a matter of fact, running through 
much of the discussion is a fairly solid and growing under- 
standing of the need not only for integration of treatment 
services but close cooperation between the formal treat- 
ment processes and such traditional aspects of prison 
management as custody, industry, food service, and main- 
tenance. 


One of the high spots of much excellent material in this 
record was, for this reviewer, the paper and discussion on 
“The Inmate Code, Understanding It, Controling It, Re- 
directing It.” It is heartening to see this subject of staff- 
inmate relationships given the space and the importance 
it deserves. Actually, after reading this material in the 
last section, “Developing Group Values in Treatment,” one 
might be persuaded of the validity of the proposition—that 
if careful enough attention is given to the attitudes of 
groups in the prison population, if at the same time an in- 
telligent counseling program is available(implemented by 
correction officers if necessary), and if possibly some for- 
mal channel of communication is established between in- 
mates and administration, then, perhaps, general distur- 
bances in our prisons could be avoided altogether. 


Bordentown, N. J. ALBERT WAGNER 


Understanding the Handicapped and Retarded Child 


Introduction to Exceptional Children. By Harry 
J. Baker. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. (Revised) Pp. 500. $5.00. 


_ Introduction to Exceptional Children, by Harry J. Baker, 
is a revised edition of the first published nearly a decade 
ago. Dr. Baker, director of the psychological clinic of the 
Detroit public schools, is well qualified to discuss the prob- 
lems of all children who deviate in any degree from the so- 
called normal child. The author collected information 
to provide a better understanding of exceptional children 
through years of research and rich experience. This infor- 
mation is made available in the pages of the book. 

The revised edition is not essentially different from the 
original but it does give an account of the progress made 
in many fields in the last few years. New sources of re- 
search and publications by authorities have been reviewed, 
and the trends of their thinking have resulted in changes 
and additions in the revised edition. 

The material is presented in 30 chapters divided into 7 
parts. Part 1 is an introduction of two chapters dealing 
with problems in general education and with the special 
problems of exceptional children. The next three parts 
deal with the general categories of exceptional children— 
the physically handicapped, the mentally different, and 
those with neurological and psychogenic diseases. Part V 
discusses behavior adjustments, Part VI educational re- 
tardation, Part VII contains summaries, general conclu- 
sions, and the attitudes which should be developed on the 
part of those who deal with exceptional children. 

In the opening pages the author indicates the place of 
education in American democracy and gives statements of 
some of the objectives of education with a listing of var- 
ious problems and issues which confront the general field 
of education. In the second chapter this discussion is con- 
tinued with reference to exceptional children, particularly 
with reference to how aims, objectives, curricula, and or- 
ganizations must be modified to meet the special needs of 
those who deviate. 

_Part II discusses the physically handicapped and is 
divided into chapters dealing with children having defec- 
tive vision, those only partially sighted, the blind, the hard 
of hearing, the deaf. the orthopedically crippled, those with 
lowered vitality, and those suffering from disorders of phy- 
sical growth, and other physical conditions. Children with 
defective speech are placed in this group although many 
authorities would consider their problems mainly psycho- 
logical. 

The chapters dealing with children who are mentally 
different include material ranging from that applicable to 
gifted children to that applicable to the feebleminded. Eni- 
leptic children are classed with cases covering neurological 
and psychogenic cases and are better classified than when 
grouped with children who are socially and emotionally 
maladiusted. 

That part of the book dealing with behavior adjustments 
gives excellent discussions of types of behavior, the me- 
chanics of behavior, methods of diagnosing behavior diffi- 
culties, and remedial and preventive measures. It is of 
particular value to all teachers and welfare workers who 
are not snecialists in the field like psychiatrists and clini- 
cal psychologists. 
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Many may question inclusion in the book of the two 
chapters dealing with educational retardation. Such dis- 
cussions belong in the field of general education and are 
no more peculiar to exceptional children than to normal 
children. 

The final chapter of the book indicates the need for de- 
veloping proper attitudes on the part of school adminis- 
trators, regular and special teachers, the children, and the 
general public toward the problems of exceptional children. 
While some reference is made in the book to the problems 
of the parents of exceptional children this reviewer cannot 
help but point out that the book might well have included 
a chapter summarizing these problems and then dealing 
with the whole problem of educating the parents of child- 
ren who deviate because of handicaps or otherwise. There 
is a particular need for changing the thinking of many 
parents of handicapped children so that the parents may 
not permit their own emotional attitudes to further handi- 
cap an already handicapped child. 

The book should serve as an excellent text to give all 
teachers, social workers, and others a comprehensive over- 
view of the problem of dealing with exceptional children 
in school, home, and community. Approximately one-eighth 
of the children of the country need special services over 
and beyond that accorded to normal groups and the extent 
of the problem is apparent when it affects such a sizable 
proportion of our young people. Dr. Baker has made a real 
contribution in calling attention to the problems of these 
children and has excellent suggestions for understanding, 
caring for, and educating them. 


Chicago, Ill. Epw. H. STULLKEN 


Influence of Psychiatry on Criminal Law 


Forensic Psychiatry. By Henry A. Davidson. 
M.D. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1952. Pp. 398. $8.00. 


This book, by a distinguished author, is one of the best 
presentations of forensic psychiatry for practical use by 
psychiatrists, clincial psychologists, trial lawyers, law en- 
forcement officers and workers in the field of correction. 
The first part of the book discusses among other topics the 
concept of criminal responsibility, techniques for psychia- 
tric examination of defendants in criminal procedures, 
drawing of reports on criminal cases, medicolegal aspects 
of alcoholism, procedures in juvenile cases, and several psy- 
chiatric problems in civil matters. 

The second part deals with the “tactics of testimony” 
and is of primary interest to psychiatrists and trial law- 
vers. The appendix contains a very helpful legal lexicon 
for doctors, a psychiatric glossary for lawyers, examination 
guides, and a model act for certification of mentally ill. 

After thus acknowledging the great value of the pub- 
lication as a handbook for practical use, this reveiwer can- 
not help expressing his regret that, again, the onportunity 
has been missed to present the grave errors and inconsis- 
tencies of our penal philosophy, and of our methods of 
dealing with crime. Dr. Davidson declares at the beginning 
of the chapter aw wise 4 with criminal responsibility, dis- 
cussing the M’Naghten Formula: “ ... there seems little 
chance that the rule will be abandoned or rewritten in the 
foreseeable future.” Although this represents only the 
author’s personal opinion in regard to future developments, 
it might have a far-reaching effect on the reader of the 
book who is instilled with a feeling of hopelessness in re- 
gard to the presently impossible, scientifically completely 
out-dated, position of the law. It must be remembered that 
about one-third of the states of the Union have already de- 
parted from the M’Naghten rules and have included in 
their concept of criminal responsibility the ability to act ac- 
cording to insight. Since defenders of the status quo are 
usually referring to moral and religious concepts, it should 
be noted that the Canonic Law, in Canon 2229, par. 2, deal- 
ing with criminal responsibility and imputability, requir es 
deliberation in the act of violating the law. which is pre- 
cluded by any “diminution of the fullness and completeness 
of activity on the part, either of the intellect, or of the 
will.” 

Webster’s New International Dictionary (Unabridged). 
in defining the ethical meaning of the word “responsible,” 


explains it as follows: “Having the character of a free 
moral agent.’”’” We now know that human behavior is de- 
termined, to a large extent, on the unconscious level, and 
that, for instance, compulsions are playing a decisively im- 
portant part in motivating human acts. 

Vhen the author of the book stresses the duty of the psy- 
chiatrist to call attention to the hazard a defendant pre- 
sents to the community when he is acting under an irres- 
tible impulse, he is, of course, right. This regrettable 
condition is caused by insistence on a punishing attitude, 
instead of a clinical approach to crime. If the decision of 
a criminal case were based entirely on the study of the 
question in what way in every specific case the community 
can best be protected in the future from the individual 
offender, the concept of responsibility would be entirely 
eliminated. To respond means, originally, to answer, and, 
as soon as we are ready to acknowledge that human moti- 
vation lies below the level of consciousness, we are com- 
pelled to admit that the defendant is hardly in the position 
to “answer” as to the “why” of his criminal deed. 

In the chapter on “Appraisal of the Sex Offender,” 
Davidson states: 


“The psychiatrist may insist that sex offenses are only 
symptoms, to be judged in terms of the offender’s total 
personality, and treated as forms of illness. The doctor 
who adheres to this simply forfeits his own usefulness 
to the courts. If the sex offense is provably a part of a 
psychosis, the examiner is on firm ground in taking this 
position. But in other cases, such a point of view (i.e. 
viewing offenses as symptoms of sickness) is currently 
so much at variance with public thinking that the psy- 
chiatrist will be of no use in the administration of jus- 
tice if he insists on it.” 


This statement seems to be contradicting the fact that, 
as explained by the author in the same chapter in connec- 
tion with the legislative status of sex offenders, many 
jurisdictions have enacted special stat wee dealing w ith 
sexual psychopaths in which, for instance, “marked depar- 
tures from normal mentality in a form s idlcandiae to the 
commission of sexual offenses” justifies hospitalization and 
not punishment of a sex offender. Here, again, we see an 
inconsistency of the legislation in a great number of states. 
The Penal Code of the very same state (California) which 
enacted the above quoted provision in its Sexual Psycho- 
path’s Law insists, in its Section 26, that a defendant must 
be a “lunatic and insane person” (notice the medieval con- 
cept of mental disease), in order not to be held responsible 
and punished, entirely rejecting any “marked departure 
from normal mentality.” Thus, the very same state acknow- 
ledges the possibility of a pathology of psycho-dynamics in 
regard to human beings who commit sex offenses, while 
rejecting it in regard to any other type of offense, and still 
maintaining the 110-year-old M’Naghten Formula. 

It was Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes who stated in a 
speech at Harvard Law School, in 1895: 


“An ideal system of law should draw its postulates 
and its legislative justifications from science. As it is 
now, we rely upon tradition, or vague sentiment, or the 
fact that we never thought of any other way of doing 
things as our only warrant for rules which we enforce 
with as much confidence as if they embodied revealed 
wisdom. Who here can give reasons of any different kind 
for believing that half of the criminal law does not do 
more harm than good?” 


It is interesting to note that many more authorities in 
the field of law, correction, and criminology are actually 
fighting for a radical departure from our out-dated philo- 
sophy of nunishment and our present concept of criminal 
responsibility than psychiatrists. In a remarkable decision 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New Hampshire 
(New Hampshire Reports, 97, Vol. V, Number 4059, “In 
Re Albert T. Mundy et al.) this Court declares: 


.. the statute...” (referring to the Sexual Psv- 


chopath Act of 1949) “does nothing save to expand the 
definition of insanity to keep pace with the discoveries 
of science and the changing attitude of society which 
rests in part on these discoveries and in part upon what 
experience and the years have wrought in the mind and 
heart of man.’ 
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Among the many valuable advices offered in Davidson’s 
book to the psychiatrist who appears as an expert witness 
at a criminal trial, the following deserves to be especially 
mentioned. In case an attorney demands a “yes” or “no’ 
answer, Davidson declares that the witness is not bound 
by this. He has the right to explain what he means, and 
if the attorney insists on a one-word answer, he can turn 
to the judge and say that simple “yes” or “no” would be 
misleading. This excellent suggestion should be borne in 
mind by psychiatrists and its deeper meaning should be a 
guide in working for a basically different, enlightened ap- 
proach to delinquency. There is no “yes” or “no” answer 
in regard to human motivation and our continuing adher- 
ence to this oversimplification in the treatment of offenders 
can only be explained by our deep-rooted and irrational 
fear of a change, and our equally deep-rooted need for 
punishment and vengeance. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. MARCEL FRYM 


The NPPA 1952 Yearbook 


Crime Prevention Through Treatment. Edited 
by Matthew Matlin. New York: National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, 1952. Pp. 241. 


Probation and parole officers, working on a specific job, 
become so absorbed in the immediate task at hand that they 
often lose sight of the larger goal and objective of proba- 
tion and parole and of their identification with the correc- 
tional field as a whole. The National Probation and Parole 
Association Yearbook provides just such stimulation in 
helping the practitioner focus on goals and objectives. It 
helps him re-evaluate community resources in the light of 
these goals and shows him what is being done elsewhere to 
accomplish broad social objectives. It gives him new insight 
into the feelings and behavior of the offender and a better 
understanding of his problems. It points out the inadequacy 
of our laws in the implementation of our treatment pro- 

ram. 

. The 1952 Yearbook consists of 14 papers on the theme 
“Crime Prevention and Treatment” which have been pre- 
sented at conferences during the year. The authors are 
from a variety of disciplines and professions. However, it 
must be noted that at least 13 of the 14 contributors are 
directly connected with the correctional field. This accounts 
for the down-to-earth approach of most of the articles. 
Judges, probation and parole officers, a psychiatrist, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers are represented. 

Paul Tappan, in a definitive article on “Loss and Resto- 
ration of Civil Rights of Offenders” points out that there 
is a wide variety of laws and policies in regard to the civil 
status of the offender. He shows that the status of the 
offender is not clear after his release from supervision. 
“This failure to clarify status does not increase society’s 
protection. In no measure does it aid the discharged offen- 
der to adjust himself to the responsibilities of social liv- 
ing.” Dr. Tappan looks at the gaps and inadequacies of our 
laws in this ar ea. in relation to the broad goals of our treat- 
ment program; “the rehabilitation of the former offender 
and thereby the fullest protection of the community may 
be achieved only through a broad and persisting program 
of public re-education by which the comunity is brought 
to understand that the ‘convicted offender can become a 
first class citizen only when he is treated as one.’ 

Professor Frank J. Remington, of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Law, discusses the historical develop- 
nent of the legal concepts—felony and misdemeanor. He in- 
dicates that these clasifications are not helpful in the 
determination either of the disposition of the case or the 
tvpe of treatment needed. He suggested that classification 
of the felony and misdemeanor “be abandoned as it relates 
to the problem of disposition, and retained for those pur- 
poses where it serves a worthwhile function.” 

The two papers on parole by Ervis W. Lester and John 
A. Wallace supplement each other and should be read by 
every practitioner working with parolees. They afford in- 
sight into the attitude, feeling, and fantasies of the offen- 
der toward imprisonment, and toward eventual release, 
which should be shared by the parole officer if he is to be 
able to deal understandingly with the released offender. 


Mr. Wallace analyzes very acutely the factors present 
in the initial contact between the parolee and the parole 
officer and defines the officer’s role in this first interview. 

Jean Long demonstrates in her paper, “Job Placement 
for Overtime Inmates,” how one state has reduced the over- 
time stay of inmates in the penitentiary because of the lack 
of an employment plan, through the establishment of an em- 
ployment bureau within the Division of Parole, and through 
good liaison work with the state employment service. 

Of particular value to correctional personnel working 
with drug addicts is Dr. Chapman’s paper on the “Medical 
Aspects of Drug Addiction” in_which he succintly sets 
forth the characteristic course of drug addiction, describes 
the personality structure of a potential drug addict, and 
discusses current methods of treatment. 

The section on the “Child in the Family Court” clearly 
shows what progress is being made in translating basic 
child welfare concepts into the structure of our facilities 
for children. Sherwood Norman defines the function of 
detention in juvenile cases and sets up a standard of what 
detention should be for those children needing it, if they 
are to have the proper care and treatment at a most cru- 
cial time of their lives. He stresses the importance of the 
screening process by intake workers of the family court 
and states definitely that detention is an intake function 
of the juvenile court. 

Charlies S. Antolina in his clear analysis of the intake 
function of the court emphasizes the necessity of using the 
best workers for the intake department since the prover 
screening of cases requires “an understanding of behavior 
and personality problems, and calls for social judgment, 
experience, and specialized training. 

Of special interest to administrators is the article, “In- 
Service Training for Probation Officers.” Ben Meeker dis- 
cusses the goals of an orientation inservice training pro- 
gram and illustrates specifically how his program is 
carried out by the United States probation service. 


Chicago, Ill. Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


A Study of Treatment Programs for Disturbed Children 


Residential Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. By Joseph H. Reid and Helen R. Hagan. 
New York: Child Welfare League of America. 
Pp. 313. $3.50. 


The approach in which this study is made reflects and 
mirrors the present state of the “long search for more 
effective methods of treating children with personality 
disturbances” in specialized institutions. “They have one 
thing in common—the development of a total approach to 
therapy.” Since they are “diverse in their philosophy, 
origin, and auspices” the authors rightly did not try to 
compare them with each other, but rather described each 
one by itself as a “therapeutically designed living experi- 
ence providing care, psychotherapy, and remedial educa- 
tion. The only evaluation offered is the one which the di- 
rectors of the centers contribute when comparing the des- 
cription and analyses of the operations by the authors with 
their own ideas, efforts, and difficulties. “... it was believed 
that a description of differing methods of practice might 
serve eventually to furnish a yardstick against which 
deviations or sharp differences could be measured and 
evaluated.” 

Of the not too many treatment centers in the United 
States the authors selected 12 of which 5 are administered 
by social workers and 7 are administered by physicians. 
One of those centers “has gradually evolved out of a 
custodial dependency institution’; one “developed out of a 
home providing temporary care, study, and diagnosis”; 
one “was organized originally for the care of primarily 
feeble-minded children’; another was “founded as a neu- 
ropsychiatric hospital for children”; another one was de- 
veloped specifically for “the treatment of disturbed chil- 
dren”; this one has “gradually evolved from a private train- 
ing school’; and that one from “a temporary re 
home for dependent children.” Two were developed ‘ 


specialized experimental wards in neuropsychiatric og 
and one “to take children out of the state mental 
One was needed “to provide a specialized ser- 
in the foster care program of an 


vitals” 


hospitals.” 
vice for certain children” 


i 
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agency and one was “originally a child welfare agency 
oitering care for dependent children.” 

This study of Joseph H. Reid and Helen R. Hagan has 
shown the indisputable fact that the great variety of med- 
ical, educational, and social work institutions just men- 
tioned from which the 12 treatment centers derived had 
not been able to provide the necessary care and treatment 
for a certain type of emotionally disturbed children. The 
trend is clearly in the direction of treatment centers which 
are not a hospital, a clinic, a school, or a custodial institu- 
tion but an institution of its own kind, with its own philo- 
sophy and approach, methods, program, and specially 
trained personnel. 

Nine of the centers described are supported from private 
funds, one of them primarily by patients’ fees, and only 
three are mainly supported by public funds. The annual 
per capita costs compared in the appendix describe the 
tremendous expenditures for a well-trained staff necessary 
to provide all the services needed. In its sober and statis- 
tical description this excellent study leaves no alternative 
to the readers than the conclusion that a community which 
really wants to try to treat its emotionally disturbed 
children and to lead them back to normalcy, that such a 
community will have to follow the road which the pioneer- 
ing 12 treatment centers described therein have shown. 

We have not yet found the best approach to the very 
difficult problem of treatment and reeducation of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. It seems to us that the criteria 
which the authors put up in their study must be met—even 
better than they are apparently met by one or another of 
the agencies described—namely, individual psychotherapy 
and remedial education in a therapeutically designed living 
experience. 


New York City ERNST PAPANEK 


How Some Correctional Methods Defeat Purposes 


Saving Children From Delinquency. By D. H. 
Stott. London: University of London Press, Ltd. 
1952. Pp. 266. $2.75. 


The corrections worker who has the interest and cour- 
age to look at his own work objectively and to look at the 
future of welfare work in the corrections field will not wish 
to miss this volume. If, however, one dislikes being dis- 
turbed or is hanging grimly and determinedly to theories 
which are barely workable anyway, the reading will only 
produce denial and dispute. 

Far from being alarmist or spectacular in its challenge, 
this book savors rather of the quiet frankness and sincerity 
of conversation between close friends. Thoughtfulness, in- 
sight, and an unswerving emphasis upon the ultimate goals 
and purpose of personality adjustment are the essential 
contributions which the author puts into this work. 

The author’s background is comparable to what we call 
clinical psychology. His field work for this treatise consists 
of follow-up studies of children in a correctional school. The 
fact that the background is British adds to the enjoyment 
of the American reader, since the cultures are similar 
enough to be comparable but different enough to provide 
novel roles and settings. 

The text consists of some generalizations and nonsnvecific 
recommendations regarding prevention and _ correction 
practices, based upon underlying principles of human be- 
havior, and illustrated by frequent but undetailed refer- 
ence to cases. The author’s interpretation of human beha- 
vior is consistent with the commonly accepted sociological 
and psychiatric explanation of personality. However, his 
application of these tenets to administrative problems of 
welfare is happily quite unorthodox. 

Dr. Stott refers to delinquent behavior as an indication 
of “emotional ill-health” or affectional lacks due to the 
interruption of satisfactory interpersonal relationshivs in 
the family or other interpersonal group. Instances of mis- 
behavior on the part of the delinquent therefore become. in 
general, a hopeful sign as evidence that the offender is 
struggling against a personally intolerable situation. Re- 
habilitation of the offender depends upon reestablishing 
satisfactory versonal relationships in an intimate group 
which has significance to the offender; and the task is 
therefore a sociological problem. 


To some readers the author’s suggestions will seem im- 
practical. And he himself would admit to the necessity of 
some modification in view of the sort of world we live in. 
But these proposals are sufficiently realistic to demand con- 
siderable shift of emphasis on many practices in common 
usage. 

Some of these considerations are: 

(a) Institutional treatment of the impersonal kind is 
doomed to failure from the start. In most cases it will aug- 
ment the insecurity which is the basis for “tiresomeness”’ in 
childhood and delinquency in adolescence. The public ac- 
ceptance of institutional care for dependent children con- 
tributes to the “hard core” of society’s crime problem 
through the number of children who in later adult life en- 
gage in criminality, are subject to mental breakdown, or 
become unstable parents of families which, in turn, tend 
to break down. 

(b) The “breakdown” type of family typified by demor- 
alized family life and lack of proper affectional ties be- 
tween members of the family should be one point of attack 
upon the delinquency problem with view to improving the 
family rather than removing the child wherever possible. 

Such families have been the constant concern of wel- 
fare agencies but seem to be chronic failures under treat- 
ment, some even enjoying the game of outwitting the 
agencies. 

The author recommends a program similar to the work 
of the Family Service Units as described by Tom Stephens 
in Problem Families. Workers from these units take up 
residence in the locality and enter into neighborly relation- 
ships with the families to be helped. “There is no other 
means of overcoming the distrust and the apathy of the 
problem family than by the patient offer of neighborly 
— without the condescension and formality of official- 

“What the unit workers do in socioanthropological terms 
is to provide the breakdown family with fresh community 
ties: they are integrated into their own sub-clan” ... and 
with further experience we can probably learn to fit these 
into natural community groups. 

ig . And this ideal natural solution will be brought 
nearer if we can prevent breakdown families from segre- 


‘gating themselves into those quarters of a town in which 
-they can degenerate without other people seeing or caring.” 


Other chapters in the book have suggestions equally 
realistic regarding the use of discipline in the institution 


.and in the home, the importance of emotional factors in 


learning, a broader base of community support for foster 
home placement, apprenticeship placements for older boys, 


and special programs for delinquents in youth clubs and in 


public schools. 

The author consistently indicates that common folk have 
a much larger role than is ordinarily recognized in the 
underlying task of supplying the personal concern out of 
which emotional stability and social living are constructed. 

Rather than viewing this fact as a struggle between the 
role of the expert and that of the amateur, the author sug- 
gests that the rules of emotional health are relatively sim- 
ple. They are confirmed by the findings of the experts and 
are recognized (in general) in the folklore of the peonle. 
He proposes the advisability of publicizing a fundamental 
list of do’s and don’ts for parents which would guide them 
around some of the major or damaging errors and would 
challenge some of the myths that have invaded the folklore. 
Tn suprort of this proposal. which some will consider suner- 
ficial, the author points out that we are not trying to pro- 
duce “perfect” parents or “perfect” children. A certain 
amount of wear and tear in familv life is a necessary pre- 
paration for exposure to the outside world. 

The author outlines the training and service of the nro- 
bation officer as similar to first aid methods. Probation 
officers should know the list of simple basic human needs 
and should be able to recognize the symptoms which might 
indicate the lack of any of these. By this means he should 
he able to locate defective relationships in most cases: and 
his method of treatment should seek corrective adjustment 
of substitution by a more favorable set of social relation- 
shins. 

The experienced worker will enjoy comparing notes 
with this author. 


Springfield, Ill. 


CHESTER C. Scott 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 59 


Psychiatry and Crime 


Psychological Disorder and Crime. By W. Lin- 
desay Neustatter. London: Christopher Johnson, 
1953. (Available at British Book Centre, New 
York City) Pp. 248. $4.75. 


The author, a psychiatrist with extensive experience in 
medical as well as in correctional settings, has set for him- 
self the purpose of explaining to lawyers, magistrates, 
correctional workers, and the interested public some of the 
rudiments of psychiatry with special reference to law and 
its enforcement. Presenting the material from a viewnoint 
that is eclectic though inclining slightly to the conserva- 
tive, he accomplishes his mission quite well. 

Despite the fact that one might criticize the rather loose 
organization of topics discussed, and the fact that, at the 
very outset, the author tends to set up and demolish a 
“straw man,” he has done a creditable job of explaining 
the essential characteristics of the frequently found per- 
sonality disorders, the relationship of these disturbances 
to crime, and the weapons with which psychiatry and the 
allied specialties can attempt to counteract crime by get- 
ting at the underlying causes of socially deviant behavior. 

In general, the author’s material is scientifically sound. 
His basic approach finds reflection in the summary on juve- 
nile delinquency which stresses multiple causation, indivi- 
dual differences, and the desirability of a preventive orien- 
tation. Then in the final chapter he goes on to make a con- 
structive suggestion in urging a closer exchange of ideas 
and experiences between workers in the psychiatric and in 
the legal disciplines. He shows real sensitivity to both the 
practical and the theoretical limitations of psychiatry and 
to the need for interpreting these limitations in order to 
allay suspicion and overcome prejudices. 

For the reader with clinical training, the major value of 
the book lies in the insights it affords into the role of psy- 
chiatry in current British jurisprudence. The M’Naghten 
Rules, which are the basis for the findings of legal insanity 
and modern applications of these rules in the courts are 
treated in considerable detail. A number of pertinent illus- 
trative cases are given. In addition, there is also an infor- 
mative section on present-day correctional practices for 
youthful offenders in England. 

The author’s material is timely in that it has some bear- 
ing on questions dealing with the adjudication of disturbed 
offenders that are being debated in our own country. In 
general, the view he presents seems to support a growing 
trend which favors, first, adjudication of guilt or innocence. 
followed by sentencing geared to subsequently-obtained 
clinical findings. This approach is at variance with the 
somewhat more prevalent practice of determination of guilt 
or innocence with psychiatric findings in mind. 

It was welcome to find in the work a statement relating 
to the responsibility of the clinician in working with emo- 
tionally disturbed people involved in difficulties with the 
law. Whereas some practitioners in correctional agencies 
adhere to the view that as physicians they are respon- 
sible for “curing the patient,” the author recognizes that 
clinicians working in such settings have a dual resvonsi- 
bility. While this dual obligation makes the work more 
taxing. the author emphasizes that the therapist must be 
realistic about his responsibilitiy to society as a whole be- 
sides the offender with whom he is working in a doctor- 
patient role. 

Several criticisms might be made in passing, including 
one directed at the author’s leaning to rather sweeping 
statements for which he offers relatively little documenta- 
tion. In addition. despite some background as a psychia- 
trist in this country, references to current American re- 
search and literature on psychiatry, psychology, social 
work. and criminology are relatively sparse. However. the 
work is written in a rather interesting style. It is sprinkled 
with instances and personal anecdotes which add to the 
readability of a book in which readability is important to 
its purpose. The text is followed by an appendix containing 
interesting brief communications from three British fo- 
rensic psychiatrists. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 


STANLEY B. ZUCKERMAN 


Reports Received 


A Follow-Up Study of 206 Sex Offenders Committed to 
State Mental Hospitals in New Jersey. Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, Division of Statistics and Re- 
search, Trenton, N. J. June 1953. Pp. 6. Between June 1949 
and April 1953, 206 patients were committed under the 
New Jersey sex offender law to the State’s three mental 
hospitals. By the end of April 1953, 57 of these sex offen- 
ders had been released, some on parole and others without 
parole. A study of the subsequent records of these 57 shows 
that none had been returned or violated his parole. 


First Activity Report. Colorado State Department of 
Parole, Denver, Colo. 1953. Pp. 44. This is the first revort 
of the Colorado Parole Department covering a period of 
2% years, May 1, 1951 to October 31, 1953. Prior to 1951 
paroles were granted by the Governor on recommendation 
of the wardens of the prison or reformatory. 


My Brother’s Keeper. The University of Texas, The 
Hogg Foundation, Austin, Tex. 1953. Pp. 46. In this pam- 
phlet is republished a series of newspaper stories which re- 
late the progress in the treatment of the mental hospital 
patient in Texas. The series illustrates the 14-point pro- 
gram of the Texas state hospitals. 

Penal Reform News. The Penal Reform League of South 
Africa, P. O. Box 1385, Pretoria, South Africa. News 
Letter No. 26. July 1953. Pp. 32. This issue of the Penal 
Reform News is devoted to the topic, Crime, Punishment, 
and Correction, in preparation for a conference held at 
Witwatersrand University in September 1953. A wide 
range of problems is covered including a short review of 
the principles of social action against crime; court punish- 
ments; punishment, treatment and correction; and recom- 
mendations of the Lansdown Commission on Penal and 
Prison Reform. 

Prison Riots and Disturbances. American Prison Associ- 
ation, 135 East 15th Street, New York City 3, 1953. Pp. 32. 
Following the prison riots of 1951 and 1952, a committee 
of the American Prison Association, headed by Richard A. 
McGee, was appointed to prepare a statement concerning 
the causes, preventive measures, and methods of control- 
ling prison riots and disturbances. The report is divided 
into three parts, one dealing with the basic causes, includ- 
ing such factors as substandard personnel, enforced idle- 
ness, lack of professional programs, overcrowding and 
political domination of management. Part two is concerned 
with measures of prevention and part three with measures 
for control. 

Uniform Crime Reports (Semiannual Bulletin). Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1953. Pp. 65. For the first 6 months of 1953, 
major crimes increased 2.5 percent. Auto thefts increased 
5.1 percent, aggravated assaults 8.4 percent, and offenses 
of rape increased 6.5 percent. Other data on nationwide 
crime trends are analyzed. 


Books Received 


Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency With 
the MPPI. By Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. Monachesi. 
ee University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. 153. 

3.50. 


Are You Guilty? By William Dienstein. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1954. Pp. 172. $4.50. 

In For Life. By Thomas Runyon. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1953. $3.95. 

Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. Baber. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1953 (Revised). Pp. 695. 
$6.00. 

Narcotics and Youth. By Hubert S. Howe, M.D. West 
Orange, N. J.: Brook Foundation, Inc., 1953. Pp. 40. 
50 cents. 

The Sex Paradox. By Isabel Drummond. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. Pp. 342. $5.00. 

Social Work Yearbook 1954. New York: American As- 
sociation of Social Workers. Pp. 703. $6.00. 

Student Councils in Action. By Lester A. Kirkendall and 
F. R. Zeran. New York: Chartwell House, Ine. Pp. 221. 
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News From the Field 


Federal Youth Correction 
Facilities Now Available 


On January 19 the Department of Justice announced the 
availability of facilities for the custody, study, and treat- 
ment of offenders committed under the provisions of the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act (18 USC 5005-5024). The 
present facilities will be available only to United States 
district courts east of the Mississippi River with the ex- 
ception of the District of Columbia. 

The Federal Youth Corrections Act provides for spe- 
cialized treatment for youth offenders under 22 years of 
age at the time of conviction. However, regular criminal 
procedure by indictment or information is used. After con- 
viction the court may proceed as in the case of any adult 
by imposing a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding the 
maximum permitted by the statute violated, or place the 
youth offender on probation. The Act also provides for 
certain alternative sentencing methods without specifying 
any maximum term. 

Nothing in the Youth Corrections Act amends, repeals, 
or otherwise affects the provisions of the Federal Youth 
Delinquency Act which was enacted in 1938 and provides 
for informal hearings of offenders under 18 as juvenile 
delinquents. 

The Youth Correction Division of the eight-member 
United States Board of Parole considers the problems and 
needs of each committed youth, makes recommendations 
to the Bureau of Prisons in reference to general treatment 
policies, and enters orders for the conditional and uncon- 
ditional release of each offender. Federal probation officers 
will supervise those who are conditionally released. 

George Reed, formerly chief of the division of preven- 
tion and parole services for the Minnesota Youth Conser- 
vation Commission, is chairman of the Youth Correction 
Division. 


Delinquency Statistics Mislead 
Society, Says Criminologist 


Dubious juvenile delinquency statistics frequently mis- 
lead society into an alarmist attitude toward the problem, 
University of Maryland sociologist Peter P. Lejins told 
150 state law-enforcement officers at a meeting at the 
university in February. 

An authority on criminology, Professor Lejins said most 
juvenile laws are so loosely drawn and so variously avplied 
it is impossible to know whether the statistics reflect a 
deterioration in juvenile conduct or simply stricter enforce- 
ment. 

It is significant, he said, that when society gets excited 
and “tightens the screws” on juveniles, statistics always 
reveal an increase in the incidence of juvenile delinquency. 
Such statistics, he pointed out, reveal only the actions of 
those enforcing the laws—not the behavior of juveniles. 

“We desperately need a new perspective if we are going 
to make any real headway with the problem,” Dr. Lejins 
concluded. “We are milling around today because we in- 
sist on treating the problem with the same old ideas and 
suggestions.” 


Ohio Prisoners Give 18,603 
Pints of Blood in 4 Years 


The men in various Ohio penal and correctional institu- 
tions have been generous with their blood to the Red Cross. 
Their donations have totaled 18,603 pints in 4 years and 
— helped immeasurably to swell the supply at blood 

anks. 

Thirty-one men inside the Ohio penitentiary walls have 
given a gallon of blood or more, prison records show. 

The inmates give voluntarily and only those physically 
fit are permitted to donate. 


Crime Costs Each Family 
$495 a Year, Says FBI 


Crime costs each family in the United States an average 
of $495 annually, J. Edgar Hoover has informed a con- 
gressional committee. 

For every dollar spent on education, Hoover estimated, 
$1.82 is spent indirectly paying for criminal activities, and 
for every dollar donated to churches, $10 goes to crime. 

“Burglary is a typical example,” Hoover said. “The aver- 
age burglary loss in this country, according to estimates 
prepared from these figures collected from local authorities, 
is $180 per burglary. At this rate, estimating 442,760 bur- 
glaries committed in the United States during 1952, the 
loss would be nearly 80 million dollars.” 

Preliminary data, he said, indicate that 1953 will set a 
new high for major crimes, with a major offense being com- 
mitted every 14.9 seconds. 

Statistics for the first six months of 1953, he pointed out, 
showed that every 4.3 minutes a murder, manslaughter, 
rape, or assault with intent to kill was committed. 

Hoover voiced concern over an increase in the crime rate 
among youth. He said 7.8 percent of the persons arrested 
in 1952 were under 18 years, 13.3 percent were under 21, 
and 23.1 percent were under 25. 

The group under 18, he said, accounted for 19.4 percent 
of all robberies in which arrests were made, 36.9 percent 
of all larcenies, 47.8 percent of all bur glaries, and 52.6 per- 
cent of all auto thefts. 


Gen. Harry Hill, Chief of 
Chicago Family Court, Dies 


Brigadier General Harry Hill, chief probation officer of 
the Family Court of Cook County since 1927, died January 
12 in Chicago following an extended illness. 

General Hill was appointed a probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago (now the Family Court) in 1913 
and a year later was named head of the delinquent boys 
division, serving in that position until 1917 when he was 
given an indefinite leave of absence for military service. 
He returned to the court in 1919 and in 1927 was appointed 
chief probation officer by Judge Mary Bartelme. 

During World War I General Hill served as an artillery 
captain and was awarded the Silver Star for bravery in 
action. He remained active in the National Guard as a 
colonel until 1941 when he retired as brigadier general. 

Since 1940, General Hill had been a member of the ad- 
visory committee of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Social Hygiene Association 
Receives $100,000 Grant 


The American Social Hygiene Association is the re- 
cipient of a minimum of $100,000 for each of the years 
1954, 1955, and 1956 for the development of the Associa- 
tion’s program in personal and family life education. The 
funds are a grant from the Nancy Reynolds Foundation. 

Continuance of the grant in 1955 and 1956, as well as 
any additional amount to be granted, will be based on the 
progress shown during 1954. 

In developing the program ASHA will stress appropriate 
education for personal and family living in the curricula 
of elementary schools and teachers colleges. Plans provide 
for pilot demonstrations on a regional basis, first with 
teacher preparatory schools and then with elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Project funds will also be used to conduct research on 
now-operating programs in family life education and to 
expand the Association’s work with other special-interest 
groups concerned with this type of education. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Subcommittee To Investigate 


Delinquency Extended 1 Year 


On January 27 the United States Senate adopted an 
amending resolution to extend the life of the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency from January 31, 1954 
to January 31, 1955, and to allocate $175,000 for that pur- 

ose. 
, Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, chairman of the Sub- 
committee, urged support of the amending resolution in 
his remarks before the Senate on January 15. The original 
resolution was approved during the first session of the 
83rd Congress and the Subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was organized in August 1953 to carry out the man- 
date. 

During the first 5 months the Subcommittee has held 
public hearings into various national aspects of the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. It has held community hear- 
ings in Denver, Washington, D. C., and Boston. 

The evidence received in the investigations to date, 
Senator Hendrickson pointed out to the Senate, “con- 
clusively established that juvenile delinquency is a prob- 
lem of sharply increasing severity. Annually, since 1948, 
both its volume and rate have mounted. Younger children 
in larger numbers are becoming involved in crime.” 

In his remarks Senator Hendrickson referred to the 
Subcommittee’s findings on the increase of the use of 
narcotics on the part of youth and the lawless conduct of 
juvenile gangs. He also mentioned the many forces operat- 
ing in present-day American life that work against a 
stable and satisfying family and community life which 
are essential to protect children from delinquent careers. 

“Our Nation’s future in the last analysis,” concluded 
Senator Hendrickson, “depends upon the character, sta- 
bility, courage, and ideals we are able to impart to our 
children and to our children’s children.” 


Los Angeles County Announces Exam 
For Deputy Chief Probation Officer 


The Los Angeles County civil service commission is 
conducting a nationwide search for applicants for the posi- 
tion of chief deputy probation officer, according to Karl 
Holton, chief probation officer for the County. 

Appointment to the position will be made at a starting 
salary ranging from $9,564 to $11,904, depending on the 
qualifications of the appointee. 

Candidates must have 2 years’ probation or parole case 
work experience plus 5 years in a responsible administra- 
tive and supervisory capacity with responsibility for plan- 
ning, directing, and coordinating a major segment of the 
total program in a large professional agency in the field 
of correction or with responsibility for all activities in a 
smaller agency. 

The Los Angeles County probation department has a 
staff of 650. For the fiscal year ending July 1953 the case 
load was 25,708, of which 15,656 were handled by the 
adult division and 10,052 were under the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile division. 

Applications should be filed before March 31, 1954, with 
the Civil Service Commission, 501 North Main Street, 
Los Angeles 12. 


Gluecks’ Writings Translated 
Into Japanese and Italian 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, published in 1950 by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of the Harvard Law School, 
has recently been translated into Japanese through the 
combined efforts of nine scholars who were charged with 
the task by the Supreme Court of Japan. More than 3,000 
copies of the volume have already been distributed in 
Japan free of charge to families, societies, and correctional 
workers. Another 3,000 copies are on regular sale. 

Delinquents in the Making, published by the Gluecks in 
1952, has been translated recently into Italian, appear- 
ing under the title, Dal Fanciullo Al Delinquente. 


Sanford Bates Reappointed to 
Federal Prison Industries Board 


Commissioner Sanford Bates of the New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies has been reap- 
pointed president of the board of directors of the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., by the President of the United 
States. Members of the board are appointed for indefinite 
terms, serve without pay, and meet semiannually to consult 
with the corporation on problems of prison employment 
involving the rehabilitation of prisoners through gainful 
occupation. 

Other members appointed to the board are Emil Schram, 
vice president of the corporation, representing agriculture; 
George Meany, president of the American Federation of 
labor; James Lindley Palmer, a business executive, repre- 
senting retailers and consumers; Frank A. Reid, an attor- 
ney, representing the Secretary of Defense; and Berry N. 
Beaman, industrialist, representing industry. 


Yale U. Announces Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies 


The Summer School of Alcohol Studies of the Labora- 
tory of Applied Physiology at Yale University will hold its 
ag annual session during the 4-week period July 5 to July 


Since 1943 a total of 1,655 students from 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, 9 Canadian provinces, and 17 coun- 
tries have attended. 

The school is organized to meet the needs of a number of 
categories of professional persons including the clergy, 
educators, physicians, caseworkers, psychologists, correc- 
tional workers, enforcement officers, traffic supervisors, 
personnel officers, industrial foremen, and leaders in muni- 
cipal and state affairs. 

Information about the course may be obtained from the 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies, 52 Hillhouse Ave- 
nue, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Selden D. Bacon, Ph.D., is director of the school. 


They Run Together 


cy 


Courtesy Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
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Homeless Boy Reunited With 
Smoky, His Best Friend 


In one week the Washington Post carried four stories 
avout a homeless boy who had been committed to the 
National Training School for Boys at Washington, D. C. 
Each account was about the 15-year-old boy’s grief over 
separation from his “boxer” dog, Smoky. Three of the ac- 
counts were front-page stories. The final story carried four 
photographs—one of them a five-column spread. 

The boy was separated from his dog when he was ar- 
rested at Miami, Florida, after driving there with Smoky 
in a stolen car. Because he “would rather die than be with- 
out my dog” Dr. Louis Jacobs, school superintendent, au- 
thorized writing a letter to the sheriff of Dade County 
(Florida) to help locate Smoky. It was pointed out that it 
might be possible to keep the dog at the school and that 
such a plan would help immeasurably in rehabilitating the 
boy. 

The Sheriff’s office learned from the arresting officer that 
Smoky had been turned over to the Humane Society. The 
next day another police officer—a dog lover—paid $5 for 
Smoky and took him to his home. The dog ran away the 
following morning and was later found in the dog pound 
after a widespread hunt on the part of the police and 
sheriff’s office. 

On February 1 Smoky and his master were reunited. 
The boy cried and he didn’t care who saw him. 

“If the boy helps Smoky to live,” the Washington Post 
wrote, “it’s only fair play. Smoky once saved the boy’s life 
when he was caught in the current of a swift stream and 
Smoky fetched him back to the bank.” 

“That’s why he means so much to me,” the boy said. 
“Smoky really cares what happens to me.” 


Edgar Y. Dobbins of 
New Jersey Retires 


Edgar Y. Dobbins, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the District of New Jersey, re- 
tired on December 31 after 22% years’ service with the 
federal probation system. He is succeeded as chief by C. 
Alexander Rheiner who entered the probation service in 
1938. 

A native of Camden, Dobbins entered federal service in 
1928 as a deputy clerk in the United States District Court 
and served as a voluntary probation officer for 2 years 
prior to his appointment as a probation officer. He was 
named chief probation officer in 1934. He has been promi- 
nent in church and masonic activities and utilized to the 
fullest extent the facilities of the community to rehabili- 
tate those charged to his care. 

Rheiner was a state parole officer for 8 years from 1930 
to 1938. He received his bachelor’s degree from Rutgers 
University in 1932, majoring in sociology, and has engaged 
in graduate study in criminology at New York University. 

Of his retiring chief, Rheiner says: “Mr. Dobbins was 
a good teacher. My objective is to maintain the fine stand- 
ards he set for the department.” 

In retirement, Dobbins will continue to live at his home 
at 241 Mountwell Avenue, Haddonfield, N. J. 


School Enrollment of 
Minors Shows Increase 


Perhaps the most encouraging figures of the 1950 Census 
are those on school enrollment of minors under 18 years. 
Substantial increases have taken place since 1940 for all 
age groups, with 95.7 percent of the 7-13 year olds in 
school, 92.9 percent of the 14 and 15 year olds, and 74.4 
percent of the 16 and 17 year olds. 

There are many reasons for nonenrollment other than 
employment. Only 23 percent of the 14 and 15 year olds 
and 43 percent of the 16 and 17 year olds not enrolled in 
school are at work. 

The 1950 Census is the first to report on the school en- 
rollment of working children. 


“The Warden has arranged a pardon!” 


. Reprinted from This Week Magazine 
Copyright 1953, United Newspapers Magazine Corporation 


Youth Board To Apply Glueck 
Findings in Delinquency Study 


The New York City Youth Board is experimenting with 
a method that may make it possible to detect potential 
delinquents among young children. 

The board also is testing delinquency prevention methods 
that can be used in the treatment of potential delinquents. 
The experiments are being conducted with boys in the first 
grade of two public schools in the Bronx. 

The detection method is based on prediction techniques 
developed by Dr. Sheldon Glueck, professor of criminal law 
at Harvard Law School, and his wife, Dr. Eleanor Glueck. 

Ralph W. Whelan, executive director of the board, ex- 
plained that if the predictive methods proved reasonably 
accurate they could be applied easily to large numbers of 
children. This, he said, would make it ~ossible “to locate 
potential delinquents long before they are overt problems.” 

The Youth Board experiment is said to be the first in 
which the Glueck methods have been applied systematically 
to boys entering school. It also is the first attempt to vali- 
date the scales and tables devised by the Gluecks, by apply- 
ing them to children who have not yet become delinquent. 


Gregory Zilboorg Receives 
1953 APA Isaac Ray Award 


Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, New York psychiatrist and inter- 
nationally famous both as a clinician and as an author, is 
the recipient of the Isaac Ray Award for 1953. Established 
by the American Psychiatrie Association in memory of Dr. 
Isaac Ray, one of the original founders of the Association, 
the award is given each year for outstanding service in the 
psychiatric field. 

In addition to receiving the award the recipient receives 
$1,000 and presents a lecture series on a topic of his choice. 
Dr. Zilboorg gave his series of six lectures at Yale Univer- 
sity in November on the “Psychology of the Criminal Act 
and Punishment.” The series will be published by Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, Inc. 

Dr. Zilboorg has written numerous articles and a num- 
ber of books on various aspects of psychiatry and has made 
many contributions to medicolegal problems. He believes 
that doctors rather than a jury should decide whether a 
criminal is sane or insane. He is the author of the well- 
known works. Mind, Medicine, and Men and the History of 
Medical Psychology. 

Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of the Federal 
Government’s Saint Elizabeths Hospital, was the recipient 
of the first Isaac Ray Award. He presented his lecture 
pu at Harvard University on “The Psychiatrist and the 

aw. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Reaching Out To Serve 
Difficult Youth Is Urged 


Social workers were urged to adopt more aggressive 
measures in meeting the problem of juvenile delinquency 
in a talk by Ralph W. Whelan, executive director of the 
New York City Youth Board, at the New York State Wel- 
fare Conference in November. Whelan addressed a session 
of group work and recreation workers on working with 
hard-to-reach groups. 

Examples of the “aggressive” approach cited by Whelan 
as fostered by the Youth Board were its street club pro- 
ject and the joint Youth Board-Department of Welfare 
— of special casework services to families and chil- 

ren. 

The street club project, Whelan said, works by gaining 
the friendship and confidence of hard-to-reach street gangs 
in order to win them over to more acceptable ways of be- 
havior. The casework pro*ect works with resistive and de- 
teriorated families who cannot be referred to the custo- 
mary community resources. By taking unusual pains to 
point out to parents the consequences of child neglect, the 
project has “proved to be surprisingly effective in getting 
aid to many families which were unreachable through other 
approaches,” Whelan continued. Many community agencies 
have been won over to the policy of taking “‘the service to 
the child rather than waiting for the child to come to the 
service,” he concluded. 


Parolees Receive 
Health Guidance 


The New York City Parole Commission and Department 
of Health are cosponsoring a series of meetings where 
parolees can discuss the health problems—venereal disease, 
drug addiction, alcoholism and emotional disturbances— 
that affect rehabilitation and adjustment. Discussion 
leaders stress how parolees, with the help of community 
facilities, can work toward a solution of their troubles. 

A few days after the meeting dealing with VD problems, 
three parolees told their parole officer they suspected in- 
fection, reported to a Health Department clinic, were found 
to have venereal disease, and received treatment. 

At the meeting on mental hygiene a film, “Roots of 
Happiness,” followed a discussion on a person’s responsi- 
bility to his community and to himself. Each parolee re- 
ceived a list of agencies offering help on personal and 
family problems. 

After the meeting on narcotics, a parolee admitted ad- 
diction and requested help . . . the meeting, he said, “set 
me to thinking.” 

Almost 100 men and women, including wives, mothers, 
and other relatives of the parolees, have voluntarily at- 
tended the meetings and have expressed their appreciation 
for the information they received. 

“Group education can become one of the key means of 
changing the antisocial attitudes that play such important 
roles in delinquent behavior,” comments John C. Maher, 
chairman of the Parole Commission. 


Indiana State Prison Cans 
175,000 Gallons of Foodstuff 


Indiana State Prison’s cannery works but 6 months out 
of the year, but so far as production is concerned—when 
they work, they really work! The cannery processed ap- 
proximately 175,000 No. 10 cans of foodstuff per year, 
all the food coming from the prison’s farms. 

Practically no meal is served at the prison in which the 
canned foods do not play a great part. It is impossible to 
store fruits and vegetables all winter so the cannery is 
called on to assume its important role. Any surplus after 
the local needs are met is sent to other state institutions. 

Inmates work hard and long hours, including Sundays 
and holidays, to maintain the rigid schedule to keep the 
produce from spoiling. 


Lawbreakers Pay 
Penalty for Crimes 


“The toll mounted last week. One man was brained with 
a monkey wrench as he lay sleeping. A woman, tied to a 
chair, was tortured with a carving knife until she died; 
two stripteasers were sliced to death with razors; four 
gangsters were shot down in a columnist’s living room; a 
bartender was murdered in his own saloon, and a small boy 
was killed by a drunken hit-and-run driver. A few victims 
survived, includine the two teen-agers who were only 
beaten to a pulp, and the woman in the flimsy nightgown 
who was mauled by masked intruders in her bedroom, and 
the engraver who was shot through his working hand.” 

All this slaughter and assault, according to the January 
25 issue of Time magazine, took place in a single week in 
nine leading television crime programs. 

More people are killed each year on TV’s crime shows, 
according to Time, than die annually by murder and non- 
negligent manslaughter in the six largest cities of the 
United States. 

But in one respect, the Time article concludes, television 
has a better record than the nation’s police: every TV law- 
breaker pays the penalty for his crime. 


George G. O’Brien, Chief at 
Pittsburgh Office, Retires 


On November 11, 1953, George G. O’Brien, chief proba- 
tion officer for the United States District Court:for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, retired after 25 years 
in the federal probation service. He was designated chief 
probation officer in 1930. 


O’Brien entered the probation field in 1920 as a proba- 
tion officer for the Juvenile and Allegheny County Courts. 
In all he served 33 years as a county and federal probation 
officer. 

Logan A. Webster has been named chief probation officer 
to succeed O’Brien. A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in 1932, Webster was appointed a probation 
officer at the Pittsburgh office in 1938. For 4 years prior 
to his appointment he was a welfare worker for various 
agencies in the Pittsburgh area. 

For 2 years during World War II, Webster served as an 
officer in the Navy’s prison program. 
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Cope. 1953 by NEA Service, Inc. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF, 


“Your honor, the jury’s verdict is unanimous!” 
Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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Spends Sundays 
With Prisoners 


C. I. Blackwood, who most of his life has directed and 
taught in a business school in Oklahoma City, has spent 
more than 120 Sundays during the past 3 years in mingling 
with prisoners at the Federal Reformatory at El Reno. 

Two hundred and thirteen young men at El] Reno have 
graduated from the six Dale Carnegie courses he has con- 
ducted in the 3 years. 

“C. I.,” as he is known to the prisoners, has an earnest 
desire to help persons who have been in difficulty. His trip 
to El Reno each Sunday totals 66 miles of driving. 


Ray H. Everett, Pioneer in 
Social Hygiene, Retires 


Ray H. Everett, executive secretary of the Social Hy- 
giene Society for the District of Columbia since 1932, has 
announced his retirement after 32 years in the social hy- 
giene field. 

A graduate of Yale University, Everett practiced law 
for 10 years at New Haven. During the first World War 
Secretary of War Newton Baker asked him to study health 
and moral conditions in the camps. He joined the American 
Social Hygiene Society staff in 1922, edited the Journal of 
Social Hygiene, and traveled throughout the United States 
to lecture and listen. He is recognized as one of the coun- 
try’s leading experts in the social hygiene field, and leaves 
behind a nationwide reputation as a battler against blind- 
ness, insanity, marital discord, and venereal disease. 

In an editorial on February 8, the Washington Post wrote 
of Everett’s work, in part, as follows: 

“No exact measurement can ever be made of the service 
that Ray H. Everett has rendered to this community but 
everyone acquainted with his work will agree that it has 
been enormous. . . . His gift for ‘speaking unpleasant 
truths pleasantly’ enabled him to strip away the taboos 
surrounding the subject of venereal disease without offend- 
ing his audiences. His sense of humor and even his periodic 
indulgences in verse have helped to keep his reforming 
zeal in perspective, thus enhancing its effectiveness. 

“His marriage counseling and guidance to satisfactory 
life,” the editorial concluded, ‘‘have touched the lives of 
thousands of individuals. It is difficult to imagine a more 
constructive work than his.” 
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“Did you ever think what a wonderful world this would be 
if only crime did pay?” 

Reproduced by 

The New 


permission. Copyright 1952 
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Los Angeles County Has 
42 Toy Loan Centers 


Thousands of boys and girls from 2 to 14 in Los Angeles 
County obtain toys and games from Toy Loan Centers. The 
42 Centers throughout Los Angeles County loan toys in 
much the same way as a library loans books. One of the 
significant features of the program is that it emphasizes 
development of responsibility in children. It places a per- 
mium on the care given to toys borrowed with a “grading” 
system in effect at all times. A child who sufficiently proves 
he can take care of one toy is “promoted” to eligibility for 
borrowing more choice items. 

Toy Loan Center is not merely a place where needy 
children can borrow toys. Any child may obtain a Toy Loan 
card from one of the centers. When this card is signed by 
a parent or guardian the child is eligible to select a toy and 
take it home for a specific period. There is no charge. 

A year ago a group of social workers from Germany 
visited the Toy Loan headquarters in Los Angeles and 
found an answer to a pressing problem in the Displaced 
Persons Camps in West Berlin. Shortly after their return 
to Berlin they opened a Toy Loan Center under the spon- 
sorship of the American Womens Club of Berlin. There are 
now five centers and three more were to open in January. 
Over 2,000 displaced children in the British Zone alone are 
borrowing toys. Adults waiting placement in other parts of 
Germany and America are learning new skills in the work- 
shops repairing toys and dolls. 


NY Prison Association Elects Former 
NYC Police Commissioner as President 


Edward P. Mulrooney, former police commissioner of the 
City of New York, was elected president of the Prison 
Association of New York at its 110th annual meeting on 
January 21. Mulrooney succeeds Edwin O. Holter who 
joined the Association’s executive committee in 1912 and 
who later became president in 1927. 

Mulrooney has been a member of the Association’s exe- 
cutive committee since December 1943 and a vice president 
since January 1950, and has been chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s committee on prison administration. He served in 
virtually all uniformed ranks of the New York City Police 
Department, and as chief of detectives following his ap- 
pointment to the force in 1896. He was commissioner of the 
department from May 1930 to April 1933. In March 1951 
Mulrooney was named one of five members of the State 
Crime Commission by Governor Dewey. 

As president of the Prison Association of New York 
Mulrooney will head the oldest private correctional agency 
in the New York area. Founded in 1844 and incorporated 
under the laws of New York in 1846, the Association has 
served as a pioneering body for the introduction and im- 
provement of correctional techniques. It was responsible 
for the introduction of probation and parole in New York. 
Required to report annually to the legislature, the Associa- 
tion each year submits detailed recommendations to Albany. 

E. R. Cass is general secretary of the Association. 


Psychiatrist Named for Youth 
Corrections Diagnostic Center 


Dr. James T. Garvey has been assigned to the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Ashland, Kentucky, as the psy- 
chiatrist for the diagnostic and treatment center under 
the federal youth corrections program. Dr. Garvey is a 
graduate of the University of St. Louis School of Medicine, 
interned at the San Francisco Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, had a residency in psychiatry at the University of 
Minnesota, and was psychiatrist on the staff at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in Minneapolis, the State 
Hospital in Hastings, Minnesota, and for the past year at 
the United States Penitentiarv. McNeil Island, Washing- 
ton. 

Dr. Garvey is a commissioned officer of the United States 
Public Health Service and is a diplomate of the American 
Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Illinois Youth Commission 
Begins Its New Program 


On January 1, when the Illinois Youth Commission as- 
sumed its complete authority, a change in the basic con- 
cept of handling delinquency and crime among youth in 
Illinois was effected. 

On that date the juvenile and family courts began to 
commit wards to the Youth Commission instead of to the 
training schools, as they have done in the past, and treat- 
ment of offenders has become an administrative, rather 
than a judicial, function. 

Objectives of the new legislation provide that treatment 
of the offender be adapted to the needs of the individual 
youth, and that community services be coordinated to meet 
these needs. 

Field operations of the Commission are carried on 
through a division of community services, which went into 
effect on July 15, and a division of corrections, which was 
added January 1. Chairman Lee E. Daniels has named 
Eugene J. Czachorski and Harvey L. Long, the other mem- 
bers of the three-member commission, to serve as ex-officio 
members of the two advisory boards, Czachorski with com- 
munity services and Long with corrections. Appointments 
to the board will be announced by Governor Stratton at a 
later date. 

When the Commission assumed its full duties in January, 
it took over the operations of the three correctional insti- 
tutions now in the Department of Public Welfare—the III- 
inois State Training School for Boys at St. Charles, the 
State Training School for Girls at Geneva, and the Illinios 
Industrial School for Boys, formerly the Sheridan Reform- 
atory. 


New Approaches Needed To Help 
Youth, Says New Jersey Official 


Every man has the “right to be good,” according to 
Barklie Henry, member of the New Jersey State Board of 
—— writing in the December 1953 issue of the Welfare 

eporter. 

We all believe in an ounce of prevention, Henry points 
out, but too frequently our interest in preventing delin- 
quency is accompanied by revulsion against the delinquent 
who has been punished. 

Henry believes that all of our preventive programs— 
scouting, social work, neighborhood houses, area projects, 
and slum clearance, even though they all have their whole- 
some effects—do not halt delinquency. 

Delinquency often baffles and discourages us, he declares, 
but let us rather assume that as our knowledge and skill 
improve we shall learn more about how to handle our de- 
linquent youth and help them. 

When children turn up in our courts and our correctional 
systems for offenses against society, too often the public 
demands that their crimes be expiated, Henry continues. 
But he asks, “Whose was the crime in the first place— 
theirs or society’s?” 

Not punishment alone, but new approaches, will help to 
set the delinquent straight, Henry concludes. 

Henry discusses in his article the promising work being 
done at New Jersey’s Menlo Park Diagnostie Center under 
Director Ralph Brancale, and Highfields Project which 
emphasizes group therapy in its program. 


Middle Atlantic Correction 
Conference To Meet April 1-3 


Traymore Hotel at Atlantic City will be the headquarters 
of the Middle Atlantic States Conference on Correction, 
April 1 to 3. 

Addresses and panels will be on the following tonics: 
Community Approach to Alcoholism, Case Loads Versus 
Supervision in Probation and Parole, Recent Developments 
in Dealing with Delinquency, and Practical Legal Problems 
in Probation and Parole Supervision. 

Ralph S. Falconer of the Maryland Division of Parole 
and Probation, at Annapolis, is president of the Conference. 
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Kickin’ Around By Bus-Driver Wally Falk 


“Why honey—your lucky number!” 
Reprinted by special permission The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


New Jersey’s Highfields 
Project Shows Results 


Since New Jersey’s Highfields Project started 3 years 
ago, over 135 youth have been sent there for an average 
stay of 4 months. If Highfields did not exist, its inmates 
would have been sent to Annandale reformatory where the 
average stay is 14 months. 

According to the Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, the rate of return among the boys who have graduated 
from Highfields is only one-third the rate at Annandale. 

The program at Highfields is based on group therapy. 
Less than 20 youth 16 or 17 who have been convicted of 
felonies such as car theft, robbery, and breaking and en- 
tering, are assigned to Highfields at any one time. 


Attica and Elmira 
Blood Donors Honored 


Two hundred and fifteen inmates of Attica Prison and 
the Elmira Reformatory of New York State were paid a 
special tribute on January 12 by the Rochester regional 
Red Cross blood program for having donated more than 
a gallon of blood each within a 6-year period. Of the 215 
gallon-donors, 120 were from Elmira and 95 from Attica. 
The Rochester blood donor’s program was the first estab- 
lished in the United States to meet civilian blood needs. 

During World War II inmates of Attica Prison gave 
more blood per capita than any penal institution in the 
country, according to Correction, official publication of the 
New York State Department of Correction. 

Since the blood program began 6 years ago, Elmira in- 
mates have donated more than 6,000 pints of blood. 


_ He that hath a trade, has an estate. He that hath a call- 
ing, hath an office of profit and honor—Benjamin Franklin 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


The United Prison Association of Massachusetts as part 
of its public education program just concluded a 50-week 
series of radio discussions, ‘‘Let’s Talk About Crime,” over 
stations WCOP and WCOP-FM. : 

Minnesota’s Department of Public Welfare has distri- 
buted 20,000 copies of a 5-page pamphlet, Why Have 
Prisons Failed? The pamphlet tells in simple language 
what is wrong with prisons and what is needed to protect 
society and to help the offender reconstruct his life. 

The Presidio, lowa State Penitentiary’s inmate paper, 
mails over 1,000 paid subscriptions to judges, attorneys, 
public officials, and more than 250 business executives. 

An Adult Offender Committee of Erie County, New York, 
is fostering a community education program. Consisting 
of law-enforcement officials and probation and parole 
officers the committee meets monthly to discuss the needs 
of the adult offender, how to coordinate agency resources 
to meet those needs, and how to interpret the problem to 
the public. 

Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, former chairman of the Illinois 
Division of Correction, is a candidate in the primaries for 
sheriff of Cook County (Chicago). 

Ben Meeker, chief probation officer for the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, is a 
board member of the Welfare Council for Metropolitan 
Chicago. 

More than 2,700 law-enforcement officers from all over 
the country have completed the course offered by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation’s National Academy. 

George P. Lane, 53, a federal probation officer at Brook- 
lyn for 20 years, died of a heart attack December 27 fol- 
lowing a 5-day illness. He is survived by his wife and a 
15-year-old son. 

Helaine A. Todd, former director of social work in the 
Juvenile Court for the District of Columbia, and more re- 
cently a child-care specialist in the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, has been appointed executive director of 
the Girl Scouts of the District of Columbia and Montgo- 
mery County. 

Frank T. Flynn of the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago’s School of Social Service Administration left in 
December for a 3-month period on a Fulbright fellowship 
to study correctional services in England. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency will release its first report during the last part 
of February. Requests for copies may be addressed to the 
office of Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, chairman of the 
Subcommittee. 


The Juvenile Offender, a 510-page volume of readings by 
Clyde B. Vedder, Ph.D., of the University of Florida, car- 
ries 41 articles reprinted from FEDERAL PROBATION. The 
book is published by Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Edwin B. Zeigler, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Miss- 
issippi, is in the Memorial Hospital at Gulfport recovering 
from injuries incurred in a head-on automobile collision 
while on official duty. The accident took place on January 
4 at 9:50 p.m. His injuries include a cracked knee and knee 
cap, a shattered left pelvis and dislocated hip, a broken 
right arm, and five breaks in the lower jawbone. He is ex- 
pected to be in the hospital 3 or 4 months. 


“Probation Preferred” is the title of a 4-page article in 
the January 1954 issue of Adult Student, published by the 
General Board of Education of the Methodist Church. Its 
author is Chief Probation Officer Edwin B. Zeigler at Gulf- 
port, Mississippi. “There is a challenging call for young 
people in colleges and universities to train themselves for 
work in probation,” concludes Zeigler. “More than any- 
thing else in this field today we need able, sympathetic 
counselors.” 
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C. Alexander Rheiner, newly appointed chief probation 
officer for the United States District Court for the District 
of New Jersey, acts calmly under fire, according to a news- 
paper story which appeared in the January 10 issue of the 
Newark Sunday News. Trapped on the third floor of a 
blazing tenement house while conducting a presentence in- 
vestigation, he sat on the ledge of a window of the burning 
building until he was rescued by firemen. 


Ralph Linton, professor of anthropology at Yale, died 
December 24 of heart disease. He had taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Columbia University before com- 
ing to Yale. A challenging article of his on offenses and 
offenders appeared in the April-June 1941 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 

Judge Walter H. Beckham who has sat 20 years as judge 
of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court at Miami, 
Florida, has recently been appointed for another 4-year 
term by Governor Dan McCarty. 

George O’Brien, who retired in November 1953 as chief 
of the federal probation office at Pittsburgh after 25 years 
with the federal probation system, makes his home at Sun- 
set Beach, Box 6213, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida. He 
a his friends to know that fishing in the Bay is excel- 
ent! 

The National Probation and Parole Association’s new 
plan of national regional annual conferences will be insti- 
tuted on September 19 to 22 when the Association will hold 
a joint meeting with the New England Conference on Prob- 
ation, Parole, and Crime Prevention at New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

Governor Edwin L. Mechem of New Mexico remarked 
recently, according to an Associated Press release, that 
his State could steal a leaf from federal court books and 
improve the manner of handling criminal cases. The 
governor noted that in federal courts a probation officer 
usually investigates the case and provides the judge with 
detailed background information before a sentence is 
passed. “It probably would work better if we could have 
something like that,” the governor said. 

Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, only woman member of 
the United States Board of Parole, is among “America’s 
Interesting People,” featured in the February issue of the 
American Magazine. “She Opens Prison Doors” is the title 
of the article. Portrayed in the photograph are Mrs. Lee 
and her husband, W. Scott Lee, and their two children, 
David, 17, and Priscilla, 16. Mrs. Lee previously served as 
mayor of Portland, Oregon, and in the Oregon legislature. 

“Fine Probation Record” is the title of an editorial in the 
January 4 issue of the Memphis Commercial Appeal com- 
menting on the work of Chief Probation Officer Roy Nelms 
and his staff. In the lead paragraph the newspaper says: 
“So often have we commented critically on abuses of the 
parole and probation systems that it is always with enthu- 
siasm and appreciation we record instances where the 
functioning is highly successful and true objectives are 
being realized.” The editorial then goes on to tell about 
the “heartening ... manner in which those who are meet- 
ing probation requirements are responding to rehabilita- 
tive direction.” 

W. G. Minn, who has been associated with probation work 
in Britain for 20 years since joining the London Police 
Court Mission in 1931, has been appointed to the chair of 
social sciences at Victoria College of the University of New 
Zealand. In recent years Minn has been concerned almost 
entirely with the training of officers and has been respon- 
sible for the notable developments in training for proba- 
tion work. 


Charles H. Boswell, prominently known and highly re- 
spected chief probation officer of the juvenile court in In- 
dianapolis since 1942, resigned on February 1 to enter 
private business. Said the Indianapolis News: His resigna- 
tion will be felt not only by the court but also by “the many 
social agencies whose work is closely integrated with the 


position Mr. Boswell long has been filling with such fidelity 
and distinction.” 
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Commissioner Randolph E. Wise of Philadelphia’s De- 
partment of Public Welfare was recently given by action 
of the city council full management control of the Phila- 
delphia County’s prison. Wise was formerly chief probation 
officer for the United States District Court at Philadelphia 
and later parole director of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 

John L. Schoenfeld has been reappointed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey to his fifth term as a member of the 
New York State Commission of Correction. He is treasurer 
of the American Prison Association and a member of the 
executive committee of the Prison Association of New York 
and chairman of its committee on detention. 

Lloyd E. Ohlin is director of the University of Chicago’s 
Center for Education and Research in Corrections. Frank 
T. Flynn of the University’s School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration is associate director. The Center is supported 
by funds from the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Canada, with one-third the population of England, sends 
to prison three times as many persons as England does 
each year, according to the September 1953 issue of Cana- 
dian Welfare. 

Dr. Manly B. Root was transferred on December 29 from 
the Federal Correctional Institution at La Tuna, Texas, to 
the United States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington, where he will serve as psychiatrist. 

Dr. Maarten E. Tjaden, director of probation and parole 
for the Netherlands who visited the United States in 1951 
for a 6-month period, lectured before the holidays at var- 
ious universities in England on probation practices in his 
country. 

“Salvaging Erring Youth” is the title of an article by 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., in the February 
1954 issue of Think, monthly publication of the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corporation, New York City. The 
Attorney General discusses the importance of youth gui- 
dance through greater cooperation of parents, schools, 
churches, and social agencies. 

F. H. Butterfield, chief of the probation department at 
Riverside, California, since 1929, has been appointed by 
the California Youth Authority as deputy director of the 
division of diagnosis and training which is responsible for 
the CYA’s reception center, schools, and camps. 


John M. Zuck, assistant chief probation officer for the 
Los Angeles County Probation Office, will retire July 1, 
1954. Zuck has been in probation work for 23 years and 
has contributed in large measure to the over-all correc- 
tional field. 


Career as Probation and Parole Officers is a new occupa- 
tional pamphlet prepared by the Vocational Service Bureau 
B’nai B’rith, 1761 R. Street N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 
The cost is 20 cents. 


Help Fight Juvenile Delinquency—Vote Yes (X) for 
Deiention Home appeared on stickers placed on automobile 
and store windows in Wyandotte County’s (Kansas City, 
Kansas) campaign for a new detention home. Construc- 
tion of a $200,000 building, including furnishings, began 
April 17 and will be completed in June. 

George Washington University’s Institute of Correc- 
tional Administration has on its staff as lecturers Louis 
J. Sharp and Victor H. Evjen of the Federal Probation 
System and Richard A. Chappell and Dr. George G. Kill- 
inger of the United States Board of Parole. Howard B. 
Giil is director of the Institute. 


Elmer J. Krueger, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Wiscon- 
sin, was injured in an auto accident on January 30, frac- 
turing the 11th and 12th dorsal vertebrae. His general 
condition is very satisfactory and he is expected to make 
a complete recovery. He is at St. Mary’s Hospital at 
Wausau. 

E. E. Nash, federal probation officer at Birmingham, is 
the recipient of the 1953 Award for Merit presented by the 
Shade Valley Sun, Homewood, Birmingham, in recognition 
of service rendered to his fellow men through the Lions 
Club and Veterans of Foreign Wars, his leadership of 
youth in church and in scouting, and his neighborly spirit, 
interest in the community, and all-round good citizenship. 

David Gerecht of the Reception-Guidance Center at Chino, 
California, is the new national president of Correction Ser- 
vice Associates, an affiliate of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 


Ellsworth Faris, professor emeritus of sociology at the 
University of Chicago, died December 19 at his home in 
Lake Forest, Illinois. The widely known 79-year-old edu- 
eator, author, and social psychologist retired from the 
University in 1939 after serving as professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology for 20 years, 10 years as its chairman. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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A Worp ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


On READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly 
is printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted 
by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all indus- 
tries in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned 
to the — shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. 
The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a 
means of productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. 
Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective com- 
munities and become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, 
pressmen, bookbinders, etc. 
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